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WANTED. 


ANTED.—BY SMALL FAMILY IN PHILA. 
delphia woman for light housework. Prefer young 
girl from country. Address No. 76, this Office 


WANTED.—POSITION AS CLERK IN BOARD- 
ing-house. Seashore or mountains. Address H., 
this Office. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE GIRL FOR GEN- 
eral housework in a family of three adults; city. 
Address B., this Office. 


ANTED.—A REL IABL E BOY IN A 
Friends’ family on afarm. Apply to H. WAL- 
TON, Ivyland, Bucks county, Pa. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
of a dining room; boarding-house at seashore 
Apply R. P., 1812 S. Rittenhouse Square, Phila 


Want ED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 

vate secretary. Remington operator, or travel- 
ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper 
Address A. D. FEATHERSTONE, at N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, 

employment during part of day at moderate 

salary. Well qualified to fill a position of trust. Address 
* EMPLOYMENT,” this Office. 


AN WITH SMALL FAMILY WILL TAKE 

charge of farm or gentleman's country place. Has 

had charge of college grounds past two years. Address 
No. 72, this Office. 


FOR SALE AND POR RENT. 
IR RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA, TEN- 


room house. Bath, hot and cold water, best location, 
shade. stable; easy access to steam and trolley cars. 
Bound Brook Railroad. Apply DR. JOHN PAXSON, 
Newtown, Bucks co., Pa. 


OR SALE. ~THIRTY -FOU R ACRE FARM, 
rich land, large stone house, new barn and stable, 
good water, three wells on property, situated on north- 
went side of Academy Road, corner Gravel Pike, 35th 
ward, Philadelphia. Apply to BEN]. W. SNYDER, 
agent 8026 Frankford Avenue, Ho!lmesburg, Phila. 


OR SALE.—A FARM OF FIFTY ACRES SIT- 
uated near Salem, Washington county, Ind., in a 
Friends’ neighborhood, one-fourth mile from their meet- 
ing-house at Highland Creek. A desirable property for 
a person of smal! means, and will be sold on the follow- 
ing easy terms: one-third down, the balance in two 
equal payments. in 2 and 4 years. For full particulars 
inquire of ANDERSON MORRIS, Salem, Washington 
county. Ind. 


OR RENT.—SITTING-ROOM WITH BOARD 
for two, at $4 each. Address No. 75, this Office. 


BOARDING. 


OARDING.—A WOMAN FRIEND OF RE- 

finement is desirous of securing a home in a family 

of Friends in Philadelphia. Can only pav a very mod- 
erate rate of board. Address No. 71, this Office. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSTENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 I St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


JAMAICA, LAND (OF SUMMER. 


Now is the time for a trip to the Tropics, where you 
may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 

You can leave direct from Philadelphia on the splendid 
steamers Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. 
Swift passage, comfortable accommodation, excellent 
cuisine. 

You will have a delightful Sea-voyage, and you will 
visit a land of sunshine whose interest and health- 
giving qualities are unsurpassed. 


For further information and tickets call or addresss | 


ARTHUR H: MIDDLETON, 


421 North Second Street (afternoon), or 
2821 North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa. 


“YOUR BEST FRIEND should be your 


advertising. Its placeis to introduce you ina con- 
vincing manner to others who need your product. 
ee a Ceeeeee, Ad-writer, 

S. 10th St_, Phila 


IF You CAN'T CALL—MAIL 


vour order for printing. You can safely trust to our 
judgment for the proper treatment of your order—some 
of the largest concerns in Philadelphia do it. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc. 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lone Distance TsLePHone. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


E. T. Kuendig, 
R.W. Richa ds. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Comat ieee 
from Beach. 


"THE PENNHURST, 


MicuiGan Avenug. 
REOPENS SATURDAY, JANUARY 3r. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
HOTEL WINDLE, 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia. Near all car lines. 


American and European plan. New. First-class. 
European plan, rooms $1 per day. American — 
per day. C. B. SMITH, 


IN CUNCET UW FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE 24éous 


RESORT. Sun parlor; steam heat; comfortable and 
homelike. Dr. J. D. MOYER, Mountain Sunset P. O. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Canvass Avs., Oczan Crry, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp or Tennesses Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Centre of city. 


Buck Hill Falls 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Buck Hill Falls Com- 
pany will be held at the N. W. cor. rsth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, at 1.30 p.m., Third 
month 24, 1903, to take action on approval or 
disapproval of the proposed increase of the cap- 
ital stock of said company trom $40,000 to 
$100,000. 

Morcan Buntine, Sec’y and Treas. 


LECTURES 


are offered by the undersigned for Associations 
Literary Clubs, and Schools, as follows 


Three Quaker Writers, 
The Poets of Country Life, 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
Irish Poetry, 
The English Poets at Oxford and Cambridge 
Some Modern Humorists, 
Sir Philip Sidney : Man and Poet, 
The Songs of Burns, 
Some Familiar Myths, 
The Office of Poetry. 

For terms and dates address 


JOHN RUSSELI 


Swarthmore College, 


HAYES, 


Pennsylvania. 


Young Friends’ Association. 
The regular meeting of the Philadelphia Young 
Association will be held on Second-day 


Friends’ 
evening, Second month g, in the Y. F. A. Building. 
Wm. W. Birdsall will give a short address upon 
the subject, ‘‘ The Testimony to Peace, and the 
Venezuelan Incident.'’ An interesting feature of 
the meeting will be an exhibition of photographs 
taken by the members, and arranged in slides or 
All friends are cordially invited to attend. 


HE L EN MOORE FOGG, Sec’y. 


prints. 


FLORIDA TOUR. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


Merchant & Miners Transportation Co. 
Nine-day tour to Savannah and St. Augus- 
$47.00 ; 


penses. Leave Baltimore Tuesday, 


17. Send for itinerary. 


W.P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


tine, including all necessary ex- 


February 


SELECT PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO EUROPE. 


ARTLETT TOURS have delighted hundreds of patrons during the past 23 years. 


The 


Parties are attractive because select, small, congenial, under the personal direction of the 


Managers, and owing to the prices being the lowest, considering what is included. 
Holy Land Tour sails Third month 10; Spring Party, Fourth 
Attractive Summer Mediterranean Tour, Sixth month 20; Annual Long Summer 


vary in prices from $277 to $736. 
month 28; 


Tour and its variations, Sixth month 27. 
for our valuable Guide Book, free. 


The 


Tours 


If you are thinking of visiting foreign lands, send 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS SUPPLIED 


by all lines Rate sheets, sailing lists, 


and complete information cheerfully furnished 


BARTLETT TOURS CO., 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President 


532 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


we will 


SupscripTions MAY BeGin AT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
sTop”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 


BE GiveN. We po not “ 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 


ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
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No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 
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and Embalmer 
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rw 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, 





THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
133 South Twe.rrn Street, PHirapeLpeHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. $623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovrices: { Sa anee, Montgomery Co., Pa 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
1roa.m.to4 p.m. 7p mM. togp m. 

554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 
A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu 
matism, and Chronic diseases in — 
0.0. STODDARD,E ,D.O. 
10 a.m. to4 p.m 7 D.m. to 9 p.m. 
554 N. rth ‘Street, , Philadeiphia.” 


PENNA 
JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
hares for college 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circuiars on aggtiention. 


- George ‘School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, enna. 


~ Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like caoulienn make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


} Principals. No. 


STENOGRAPHER Gero. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpIng SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLS, 


Telephones. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are —— by reason ot endowment. 

r particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principa 
Locust V alicy, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GramMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual] attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Ebpiror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


‘The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to1r2 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE'S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND .SKILLEO WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —— 
CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 


5 PHONES. 


8 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila, | 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 
VI. 

AND / saw that there was an ocean of darkness and 
death, but an infinite ocean of light and love flowed 
over the ocean of darkness: and in that I saw the infinite 
love of God. GEORGE Fox. 


1903. 


From his Journal. 


RESIGNATION. 


O, Sou, be strong! What bitter griefs are thine 
Bear in calm patience and more steadfast grow. 
With love a light o’er darker paths to shine, 
To say in sympathy, where others weep, ‘‘ I know.”’ 


Only with sorrow comes the healing touch 
That may avail the weak who faint and fall. 
He only can console who feels and suffers much, 
He only can be true who hath borne all. 


And though entreating hands would thrust aside 
The blow that crushes with such cruel pain, 
God's greatest angel will not be denied, 
Nor shall he do his holy task in vain. 
—Mary H. Krout, in The Interior. 


WHAT DO WE STAND FOR? 

Edward Grubb, in the British Friend. 
WE stand, first and foremost, for spiritual Christian- 
ity. Is the adjective redundant? Surely not. There 
is much that calls itself by the name of Christianity 
which is far indeed from the spirit of Christ. The 
power of that spirit, recovered in the seventeenth 
century by the early Friends, it is our supreme desire 
to experience and to set forth. It is not a philoso- 
phy, and not a creed; though in some measure it in- 
volves both.- What the first Christians knew—what 
saintly souls through all the Christian ages never 
completely lost—what George Fox received, not 
from “ flesh and blood,” but, as he believed, direct 
from God Himself—was no theory of the Divine na- 
ture, but a personal and living experience, a direct 
and immediate consciousness of God, revealed 
through Jesus Christ, in the depth of their own souls. 
The pomp of ecclesiastical Christianity has too often 
hidden this Real Presence from the eyes of men. To 
Fox it was given to tear aside the veil of priestly and 
sacramental mediation, and to draw others with him- 
self into the real unsymbolized presence of the very 
God. 

We stand, then, as a witness to Reality—treality, 
first and foremost, of personal experience ; and, fol- 
lowing this, reality in worship, reality in thought, 
reality in daily life and conduct. 

(a). Reality of personal experience. How easy 
to write—how difficult for some of us to attain! We 
need the lesson, which the early Friends learned in 
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the fire of suffering, that it can only be gained 
through self-surrender and obedience. It is our finite 
self-assertion,the easy following of our own way, that 
most of all separates us from the Life of God. The 
Heart of the Infinite will send its pulses through us 
as we cease from our false independence, which is sin, 
and yield ourselves to its cleansing and enabling 
power. The cleansing may be painful, stripping away 
all that the flesh clings to; but now, as ever, the way 
of the Cross is the way of life. Union with Christ 
‘in the likeness of his death ” means union with him 
“in the likeness of his resurrection,” and all the 
power and life that this implies. A measure of 
such personal experience we believe to be a neces- 
sary pre-requisite for a right understanding of Scrip- 
ture, and a due appreciation of the work on earth of 
Jesus Christ. 

(b). Reality of worship is not to be found in rit- 

ual, but must be sought “ in spirit and in truth.” 
How vain, secure in all Thou art, 
Our noisy championship ! 
The sighing of the contrite heart 
Is more than fllattering lip. 

It is a worship in which all faithful disciples are 
called to be “ priests unto God”; which needs not 
any human mediator; in which professionalism has 
no place. It cannot be secured by stated ritual, 
which, however gorgeous, may leave the heart un- 
touched. Its expression must be the spontaneous 
outflow of actual living experience of the presence 
and power of God. To the working of this living 
Presence, known in himself and others, George Fox 
trusted his whole Church polity. Just in so far as we 
come where he was shall we be saved, on the one 
hand, from a blind conservatism, and, on the other, 
from having recourse to a priestly organization to do 
for us what the moving of the Spirit cannot be 
trusted to accomplish. 

(c). Reality in thought implies that, while yielding 
its due place to the authority of the Christian con- 
sciousness, as embodied in the Bible and in institu- 
tions, we can never surrender the supreme right and 
duty of personal conviction of truth. This convic- 
tion is to be reached by a right use of all our facul- 
ties, enlightened by the Spirit of Truth himself. A 
merely traditional belief, which finds no living witness 
in the heart’s response, for us is worthless. Open- 
ness of our whole inner being to the light of God 
means that our thought of him and of his ways must 
be, as has been well said, not necessarily “ advanced,” 
but at least “advancing.” All truth is God’s truth. 
The deeper our personal experience of God, the less 
shall we be afraid to open our minds freely to mod- 
ern knowledge, which, if true, can but teach us more 
of him. 
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(d). Reality in life and conduct means that cain thak eats | didi aia 
shall be brought into true harmony with professed 
belief. It means we accept the judgment that each 
man shall be known by his fruits ; that creed is worth- 
less if it does not bear fruit in character. Intolera- 
ble to us is the religionism that divides life into com- 
partments, Christian on Sunday, frankly pagan on 
Monday. Enough of the soul-destroying heresy that 
the end sanctifies the means. If there are difficulties, 
amid an imperfect environment, in regulating our 
conduct by a perfect standard, reality demands that, 
at least, by those who call themselves Christians, the 
attempt shall be honestly made and not abandoned. 
It requires of us the exercise of faith in the practical 
efficacy of spiritual forces—truth and justice and 
mercy—and the proof of our faith, in public as in pri- 

vate relations, by willingness to risk the issue. It 

demands, further, a more hearty recognition than 
most of us are willing to give, of the Stewardship of 
Life. Wealth has grown, but the sense of responsi- 
bility has not kept pace. The thought that wealth is 
not our own, but, if rightly acquired, is only entrusted 
to us for the benefit of society, is one that needs ur- 
gent insistence. The burdens that crush the spirits 
of so many of our fellows will not be lifted unless 
there is a larger dedication of mind and heart and 
will on the part of the prosperous classes, and a 
greater willingness to return from the entanglements 
of luxury to a simpler life. 


Such are, in baldest outline, some of the general 


thoughts for which we stand—thoughts which, we 


are assured, are held implicitly by numbers of spir- 
itually-minded persons of many denominations, who 
would be thankful to see them more consistently and 
courageously upheld. To these we wish to appeal. 
Passing to matters that more specially concern 
the Society of Friends, we desire to emphasize, with 
all the power that may be given us, the application 
of the same ideal of stewardship to our congrega- 
tional life. A religious body that tries to maintain 
itself without a professional ministry can only suc- 
ceed if the “ priesthood of all believers ” is a reality 
and not a phrase—if it is recognized as a responsi- 
bility to be discharged, and not merely as a privilege 
to be insisted on. Unless the Ministry is taken much 
more seriously than it has been, we and our message 
together are in imminent danger of extinction. 
Few would venture to maintain that our system 
of Free Ministry hitherto has been an unqualified 
success. The failure, alike of “ conservative ” and of 
“evangelical ” ministry, to build up our congrega- 
tions, is undoubtedly a chief cause of the recent de- 
velopment in America of “the pastoral system,’ 
which means simply the abandonment of Quakerism 
in favor of a modified Methodism. As has recently 
been shown in “Present Day Papers,” only some 
thirty-eight per cent. of the meetings of “ Ortho- 
dox ” Quakerism in the world at large are now held 
on the true spiritual basis. The most urgent prob- 
lem before the Society of Friends at the present time 
is how to develop and strengthen the ministry in our 
meetings, while avoiding at all costs the danger of 
relegating it to a professional class. We do not 


want what are called “ intellectual sermons ”; we do 
need, and are not securing in any adequate measure, 
living, heart-searching, convincing and upbuilding 
ministry. 

Hence the British Friend stands for the develop- 
mentof religious instruction among us—not the plac- 
ing of the intellectual understanding above the spirit- 
ual, but the blending of both in a true harmony; not 
the instruction of a class, but the raising of the whole 
of our membership to a wider vision and a surer grasp 
of spiritual truth. For this aim the “ Summer Schoo! 
movement ” offers the best means available, and will 
continue, so long as it is conducted on present lines, 
to have our hearty support. 

In this and other ways the problem of developing 
our free ministry must be met and solved, if the So- 
ciety of ‘i riends is not to die away. Is it worth pre- 
serving? For itself, no; for the world, surely yes 
Our sense of stewardship must be expanded, so that 
we feel it for the Society as well as for the individual 
member. No church is worth preserving except as 
an instrument in the Saviour’s hands for healing and 
helping men. A message for humanity has been 
given us. If we cannot present that message in prac- 
tice, it is little use our offering it in theory. The true 
way of presenting it now, as in early times, is that of 

a real and living w orship, with a ministry that carries 
conviction and brings the sin-stricken souls of men 
into contact with their one Healer. 

The noisy, restless, weary world needs now as 
much as ever that quiet, heavenly voice, that whis 
per of the Holy Ghost, which speaks—as nowhere 
else perhaps with the same deep and searching power 
—in a true Friends’ Meeting. 

Breathe, through the heats of our desire, 
Thy coolness and Thy balm ; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire ; 


Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 
O still small voice of calm ! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SOME DEFECTS IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


Ir is an old and well-established axiom that a nation 
cannot surpass, in morals and intelligence, the con- 
dition of its constituent countries, on the same prin- 
ciple, supposedly, that a stream cannot rise higher 
than the spring which is the source of its supply. 
The same maxim will hold good in relation to 
smaller communities than nations. A religious meet- 
ing cannot rise higher in devotional feeling than its 
individual members aspire to, for it is individuals that 
compose the meeting, the organization, the state, the 
nation. Consequently, when one hears the lament 
over a low religious feeling prevalent in a church so- 
ciety, one naturally i inquires into the lives of its indi- 
vidual members, for it is the life, not the theory alone. 
of a person that determines the moral status of that 
person. 

The question has been asked, “ Why are not 
Friends more numerous?” I have sometimes won- 
dered why they are as numerous as they are. As the 
older ones pass from this life, their places are tar 
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dily, if at all, filled by the younger persons in Society, 
and why? They seem to feel very little interest in So- 
ciety affairs,caring not to attend the meetings, except 
on extraordinary occasions. Now, why this indiffer- 
ence? A great deal of it is owing, I think, to early 
training and impressions. This may seem a startling 
and unfounded assertion, but to me it is very plain 
and clear. What is there in our little home religious 
gathering to attract or to hold our young people? 
Commencing while very young, parents take their 
children to meeting and require them to sit still, a 
very good habit, certainly, though often irksome to 
the little, restless limbs and active brains. What in- 
ducements do we hold out to interest them, to make 
them want to go again? Unless very precocious, 
they cannot understand or appreciate the motives that 
are supposed to draw their elders thither, and when 
they see these elder ones overcome almost every 
time with drowsiness, they naturally question the 
reality of these motives. Very often, too, the meet- 
ings are silent, which condition does not, as a rule, 
appeal to children, and when not silent, the commu- 
nications are seldom adapted to their comprehen- 
sion. 

Other denominations have an occasional “ Chil- 
dren’s Day,” in which the exercises are specially 
fitted and intended for them, and how eagerly they 
anticipate that day; but who ever heard of a “ Chil- 
dren’s Day” in Friends’ meetings, except near the 
rise of the Society, when, I believe, such were some- 
times held? No, we are too fearful of deviating from 
accustomed usage, and the traditions of our fathers, 
to suggest such a thing, much less carry it into prac- 
tice. Other churches hold their young people by 
forming societies expressly for them in the church, 
music, concerts, etc. All these things, of course, 
have their influence in binding the young people to 
their church, for they meet to mingle together in so- 
cial intercourse, their pastor joining with them. 
Further than this they are expected to contribute of 
their own means to the needs of their own little so- 
cieties, and my observation has led me to the conclu- 
sion that the more we do for any object, the more we 
give of our money for the furtherance of this object, 
the more we become interested in it, and the more 
willing are we to work for it. 

It is very evident that something will have to be 
done, in our rural districts especially, where the 
population is sparse and meetings small (if we wish 
to continue as an organized body), to retain our 
younger members. If they drift from us, with no 
effort to bring them back and keep them, soon the 
body will be disintegrated, for many of us are near- 
ing that bourne whence none return, and who will 
then fill our places, uphold our testimonies and keep 
up our meetings? True, our principles, based on 


truth and righteousness, will ever last; they cannot 
change; but the question is, how to present them to 
the youth of our Society so that they will flock to our 
standard in the outward, try to carry out these prin- 
ciples in their daily lives and be active in upholding 
In themselves they are such as 


them to the world. 
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appeal to the common sense and judgment of good 
and intelligent people, when properly presented and 
by suitable persons. Had we many such now in our 
Society, as at its rise, there would be, as there was 
then, a gathering in of outsiders, as well as a holding 
of our own. Many of our past methods have tended 
to drive from our fold, instead of bringing in. Let 
us, then, do away with the objectionable features in 
our disciplines, which have deprived us of many per- 
sons, who, but for these, would now be valuable, 
working members among us, but, because of the:e, 
have left us and joined themselves to other societies. 
in which there is wider scope for their abilities. If 
we are wise we will learn from our past errors, and 
in the future avoid the rocks’ and quicksands on 
which our beloved Society has, in places, well-nigh 
been wrecked. 

I have pointed out what I consider some of the 
defects in our Society; it is not hard to do so. I will 
leave to others the harder task of discovering and 
applying a remedy for these evils. 

Holder, Ill. 


WHITTIER ON WORSHIP AND MINISTRY. 
From the Friends’ Review, Philadelphia. 

To the Editor of Review: 
Ir I have been hitherto a silent, I have not been an 
indifferent, spectator of the movements now going 
on in our religious society. Perhaps from lack of 
faith I have been quite too solicitous concerning 
them, and too much afraid that in grasping after new 
things we may let go of old things too precious to 
be lost. Hence I have been pleased to see from time 
to time in thy paper very timely and fitting articles 
upon a “ Hired Ministry” and “ Silent Worship.” 

The present age is one of excitement, of extreme 
measures and opinions, of impatience of all slow re- 
sults. The world about us moves with accelerated 
impulse, and we move with it. The rest we have en- 
joyed, whether true or false, is broken; the title-deeds 
of our opinions, the reason of our practices, are de- 
manded. Our very right to exist as a distinct society 
is questioned. Our old literature—the precious jour- 
nals and biographies of early and later Friends—is 
comparatively neglected for sensational and dog- 
matic publications. We hear complaints of a want 
of educated ministers, the utility of silent meetings is 
denied, and praying and preaching regarded as mat- 
ters of will and option. There is a growing desire for 
experimenting upon the dogmas and expedients and 
practices of other sects. I speak only of admitted 
facts, and not for the purpose of censure or com- 
plaint. No one has less right than myself to indulge 
in heresyhunting or impatience of minor differetices 
of opinion. If my dear friends can bear with me, | 
shall not find it a hard task to bear with them. 

3ut for myself I prefer the old ways. With the 
broadest possible tolerance for all honest seekers 
after truth, I love the Society of Friends. My life 
has been nearly spent in laboring with those of other 
sects in behalf of the suffering and enslaved; and I 
have never felt like quarreling with Orthodox or 
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Unitarians, who are willing to pull with me, side by 
side, at the rope of Reform. A very large proportion 
of my dearest personal friends are outside of our 
communion; and I have learned with John Woolman 
to find “no narrowness respecting sects and opin- 
ions.” But, after a kindly and candid survey of them 
all, I turn to my own Society, thankful to the Divine 
Providence which placed me where I am; and with 
an unshaken faith in the one distinctive doctrine of 
Quakerism—the Light within—the immanence of 
the Divine Spirit of Christianity. I cheerfully recog- 
nize and bear testimony to the good works and lives 
of those who widely differ in faith and practice; but 
I have seen no truer types of Christianity, no better 
men and women, than I have known and still know 
among those who not blindly, but intelligently, hold 
the doctrines and maintain the testimonies of our 
early Friends. I am not blind to the shortcomings 
of Friends. I know how much we have lost by nar- 
rowness and coldness and inactivity, the overesti- 
mate of external observances, the neglect of our own 
proper work while acting as conscience-keepers for 
others. We have not, as a Society, been active 
enough in those simple duties which we owe to our 
suffering fellow creatures—in that abundant labor of 
love and self-denial which is never out of place. Per- 
haps our divisions and dissensions might have been 
spared us if we had been less “ at ease in Zion.” It is 
in the decline of practical righteousness that men are 
most likely to contend with each other for dogma 
and ritual, for shadow and letter, instead 
stance and spirit. Hence, I rejoice in every sign of 


of sub- 


increased activity in doing good among us—in the 
precious opportunities afforded of working with the 
Divine Providence for the Freedmen and Indians: 
since the-more we do, in the true spirit of the Gospel, 
for others the more we shall really do for ourselves. 
There is no danger of lack of work for those who, 
with an eye single to the guidance of Truth, look for 
a place in God’s vineyard; the great work which the 
founders of our Society began is not yet done; the 
mission of Friends is not accomplished, and will not 
be until this world of ours, now full of sin and suffer- 
ing, shall take up, in jubilant thanksgiving, the song 
of the Advent: “ Glory to God in the highest! 
on earth and good-will to men!” 


Peace 


It is charged that our Society lacks freedom and 
adaptation to the age in which we live—that there is 
a repression of individuality and manliness among us. 
[ am not prepared to deny it in certain respects. But, 
if we look at the matter closely, we shall see that the 
cause is not in the central truth of Quakerism, but in 
a failure to rightly comprehend it; in an attempt to 
fetter with forms and hedge about with dogmas that 
great law of Christian liberty which I believe affords 
ample scope for the highest spiritual aspirations and 
the broadest philanthropy. If we did but realize it, 
we are “set in a large place.” “ We may do all we 
will save wickedness.” 


“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
Quakerism, in the light of its great original truth, is 


“exceedingly broad.” As interpreted by Penn and 


Barclay, it is the most liberal and catholic of faiths. 
If we are not free, generous, tolerant—if we are not 
up to or above the level of the age in good works, in 
culture and love of beauty, order and fitness—if we 
are not the ready recipients of the truth of science 
and philosophy—in a word, if we are not full-grown 
men and Christians, the fault is not in Quakerism, 
but in ourselves. We shall gain nothing by aping the 
customs and trying to adjust ourselves to the creeds 
of other sects. By so doing we make at the best a 
very awkward combination, and just as far as it is 
successful it is at the expense of much that is vital in 
our old faith. If, for instance, I could bring myself 
to believe a hired ministry and a written creed essen- 
tial to my moral and spiritual well-being, I think I 
should prefer to sit down at once under such teachers 
as Bushnell and Beecher—the like of whom in Bibli- 
cal knowledge, ecclesiastical learning, and intellec- 
tual power we are not likely to manufacture by half 
a century of theological manipulation in a Quaker 
‘school of the prophets.” If I must go into the mar- 
ket and buy my preaching, I should naturally seek 
the best article on sale, without regard to the label 
attached to it. 

I am not insensible of the need of spiritual reno- 
vation in our Society. I feel and confess my own 
deficiencies as an individual member. And I bear a 
willing testimony to the zeal and devotion of some 
dear Friends, who, lamenting the low condition and 
worldliness too apparent among us, seek to awaken a 
stronger religious life by the partial adoption of the 
practices, forms, and creeds of more demonstrative 
sects. The great apparent activity of these acts seems 
to them to contrast very strongly with our quietness 
and reticence; and they do not always pause to in- 
quire whether the result of this activity is a truer type 
of practical Christianity than is found in our select 
gatherings. I think I understand these brethren: to 
some éxtent I have sympathized with them. But it 
seems clear to me that a remedy for the alleged evil 
lies not in going back to the “ beggarly elements ” 
from which our worthy ancestors called the people of 
their generation; not in will-worship; not in setting 
the letter above the spirit ; not in substituting type and 
symbol, and oriental figure and hyperbole, for the 
simple truths they were intended to represent ; not in 
schools of theology; not in much speaking and noise 
and vehemence, nor in vain attempts to make the 
“ plain language ” of Quakerism utter the shibboleth 
of man-made creeds ; but in heeding more closely the 
Inward Guide and Teacher; in faith in Christ, not 
merely in his historical manifestation of the Divine 
Love to humanity, but in his living presence. in the 
hearts open to receive him; in love for him mani- 
fested in denial of self, in charity and love to our 
neighbor; and in a deeper realization of the truth of 
the apostle’s declaration: “ Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

In conclusion, let me say that I have given this 
expression of my opinions with some degree of hesi- 
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tation, being very sensible that I have neither the 
right nor the qualification to speak for a society 
whose doctrines and testimonies commend them- 
selves to my heart and head, whose history is rich 
with the precious legacy of holy lives, and of whose 
usefulness as a moral and spiritual force in the world 
I am fully assured. 
Very truly, thy friend, 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 
Amesbury, Second month, 1870. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 7. 
PRAYER. 
GOLDEN Text.—Come unto me all ye that are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.—Matthew, xi., 28. 
Before study of Lesson read Matthew, vi., 5-18 ; Mat- 
thew, vii., 7-11. 
Ir, then, God loves us and writes his law in our 
hearts, what is the place of praver? 


Is it not simply 
turning to God? 


Is it not simply accepting him as 
one who loves us and who is faithful to the covenant 
of his inspeaking voice? Prayer is not asking favors, 
though asking favors, in that it acknowledges God’s 
presence and God's love, may be prayer. In its high- 
est form it is a communion with the spirit that 
teaches as man does not teach. 

A false conception of God necessarily lowers the 
quality of prayer. If God is capricious and may be 
moved by pleadings, then let us assail him with our 
desires until from very weariness he gives us what 
we ask for. This idea is at the bottom of the united 
When 
President McKinley was lying between life and death 
there was such organized effort to beg his life from 
the Creator. We are reminded of the proposal of a 
great English scientist, many vears ago, that a cer- 
tain hospital should be divided into two wards. All 
Christian people were to unite in prayer for one of 
the wards, while the other receiving the same treat- 
ment should not have the prayers. 


efforts to reach results by organized prayer. 


The proposition 
was rejected, and its author was denounced as an 
atheist and an infidel. But it is hard to see why the 
conditions proposed were not fair ones, if the idea is 
once accepted of a Creator who is swayed by the 
urgency of his creatures. Even with a higher con- 
ception of God it is very easy for prayer to degen: 
erate into mere form. The testimony of Friends 
against stated prayers in a program of services is 
based on a sense that one cannot with certainty com- 
mand the prayer spirit of communion with God, and 
that to go through the form without the substance 
is a degradation of one of the most elevated func- 
tions of our nature. For the same reason, we object 
to regular forms of prayer to be committed. It is 
rather curious to observe that the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is the form of words almost universally in use 
among Christians, is given by Jesus at the close of a 
protest against having a form of words. “ In pray- 
ing use not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do” 
(Matt., vi. 7). It is evident he had no idea of estab- 


lishing a fixed form of prayer, but intended only to 


indicate the substance: “After this manner therefore 
pray ye.” 


Let us look into the substance of this prayer. It 
begins with recognition of God’s fatherhood and of 
his holiness. An aspiration follows for the coming 
“the kingdom ” and for the supremacy of the di- 
vine will. A petition for daily bread is followed by 
a plea for forgiveness and for deliverance from 
temptation. It will easily be seen that, with the sole 
exception of the plea for daily necessities, the prayer 
is aimed to affect the one who prays rather than the 
Creator. A state of mind is sought which combines 
resignation with an active sense of participation in 
the divine life. Certainly here is the only right aim of 
one who prays. With our limited knowledge of the 
inter-relations of things we would be rash, indeed, to 
even desire to dictate to divine providence where and 
when rain should fall, who should be saved and who 
lost in the great catastrophes by sea and land. Even 
illness, sin and suffering involve too many and too in- 
tricate relations for us to meddle with. The problem 
of evil in the world of an omnipotent God is insolu- 
ble. We have a sure sense that a part of our duty 
is to combat it in our own lives, and to help others in 
like combat ; but who are we to decide which sin shall 
be prevented, which illness shall be averted, which 
death postponed? In all these matters the prayer ot! 
faith, in whatever words it may be uttered, is the only 
prayer— thy will be done.” Of course, this only ap- 
plies to those cases which we cannot ourselves im- 
prove or remedy. Frederick Douglass, after m my 
prayers for freedom, was impressed to “ pray with his 
and soon found himself free. What we can- 
not accomplish we should hardly be so presumptuous 
as to direct God to accomplish for us. In the domain 
of our own spirits prayer is the means established by 
which we put the God-spirit within us in control. It 
is our attitude not his that is changed. It is an open- 
ing of the windows of the soul to let the light 
shine in. The light is pouring down upon us ever 
from the great source of light and life. But we are 
so created that we ourselves must take part in the 
act by which we enter into oneness. This effort, how- 
ever expressed, however accomplished, is the act of 


of 


legs,’ 


prayer. Whatever we can ask in this spirit 1s 
eranted in the act of asking. The desire for God 


brings us infallibly into his presence. Hunger and 
thirst after God have the like blessing with hunger 
and thirst aiter righteousness—it is followed by 
abundant satisfaction. 


THERE is no man who does not stumble. That in- 
cludes not only those we are working for, but all of us 
just as well; there is not one of us who does not stumble. 
There is not one of us who does not need to have a 
helping hand stretched to him at some time. And 
woe to the man who refuses to stretch that helping 
hand! Every man who stumbles needs to be helped 
on his feet. But you cannot carry him. If you try, 
you hurt yourself and you hurt him more. If you 
teach him always to rely upon some one else, you 
have ruined him for all time. It is the end of a man’s 


being of use to himself or of use to any one else.— 
[Theodore Roosevelt. } 
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THE 


generally assumed, at this stage of the world’s 


RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 
It is 
civilization, that man has a right to domesticate ani- 
mals for his pleasure and convenience, and also to 
kill them for food; but along with this assumption 
there is a very general feeling that animals have cer- 
tain rights that men are bound to respect, and this 
feeling has resulted in the foundation of societies and 
the enactment of laws for the prevention of cruelty 
to them. These laws require that those having do- 
mestic animals shall give them food, water and shel- 
ter, and not treat them with brutality; and that ani- 
mals used for food shall be put to death without un- 
necessary pain. 

There is another use made of animals concern- 


1 


ing which, as yet, the law has made few regulations. 
In order to discover the relationships existing be- 
tween the various parts of the animal organism, and 
the effects of various kinds of treatment upon this 
organism, physicians and scientists make hundreds 
of experiments upon living animals. Sometimes the 
animal is given an anesthetic before being experi- 
mented upon, but frequently no attempt is made to 
relieve its suffering. Sometimes the object of the 


experiment is to add to knowledge already acquired; 


often a well-known experiment is repeated simply to 


gratify the curiosity of the experimenter or of the 


students he is teaching. 


It is claimed in behalf of vivisection that by 


means of it knowledge has been 


gained that has 
saved many human lives; and it may be that for pur- 
research, 


should still be 


poses of under careful restrictions, it 


permitted. But when one reads of 
the atrocious cruelties that have been practiced upon 
animals in the name of science one cannot help ask- 
ing whether life purchased at such a price is not too 
The pamphlets published by the 
American Anti-Vivisection Society contain records of 


dearly bought. 


experiments, performed in cold blood and described 


in scientific publications in their minutest details, 


that are harrowing in the extreme. Senator Gallin- 


ger quotes an experimenter who put eighty large 
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animals, mostly horses and mules, to the greatest 


torture possible in order to see “ what 


degree of 
pain can be inflicted through dislocation of the spinal 
column.” Many of the experiments described are 
even more wantonly cruel than this. 

There are eminent physicians who question the 
value of vivisection even for research; and common 
humanity demands that animals should not be ex- 
perimented upon, except under the influence of 
anesthetics, to demonstrate truths already known. 

In an article in one of the recent magazines, by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, he 


deeds of everyday heroism, and among them are in- 


recounted a number of 


stances of men who risked their own lives in order 
We stil! 


to save the life of an animal they loved. 


have need of the message of the poet: 


‘* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all."’ 


THIs extract from a private letter touches some points in 
the query : ‘‘ What is our greatest need ?"’ 
‘* | have been half inclined to try my pen in response to 
It has seemed to me that the 


pivotal point is much overlooked. 


the ‘greatest need’ query. 
Is the thought in this 
query, What are the Christian graces necessary to building up 
a church? It seems t» me that the reply lies in a higher 


appreciation and clearer understanding throughout our 


membership of those things that differentiate our Society 
from other churches, and giveit excuse for continued existence. 
We need 
besides this to appreciate the privileges of our form for obeying 


Religious fervor is essential to every true church. 


the injunction, ‘ Neglect not the assembling together,’ and 
to have a surcharge of insight into the things of the Spirit as 
held by Friends. To hold these views may not be essential 
to salvation nor to a strong church, but they are essential to 
And the thought from which our mode 


of worship and administration grew is essential. 


Friends as a church. 
‘To adequately 
grasp these points of differentiation is a great, if not our 
greatest need.’’ 


Wiru the beginning of the new Volume the British Friend 
has changed its appearance and made several alterations in 
the character and arrangement of its contents. Outwardly it 
has taken on a cover of heavy gray paper befitting a substantial 
monthly publication. One of the changes within will be the 
omission of detailed reports of Society meetings. 


of articles entitled 


The series 
‘* Pictures of the Past,’’ will be continued, 
with extracts from hitherto unpublished diaries, throwing much 
light upon the conditions of the Society a century ag: 
especially in Ireland. 

The subjects to be treated will group themselves unde: 
the following heads : notes and comments on the events of the 
month ; devotional and expository studies, as helps to the inne: 
life ; religious history and philosophy ; missionary enterprise, 
at home and abroad ; social and political questions, treated 
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in the light of Christian principles ; education, literature, science 
and natural history ; reviews and book notices, which will be 
made a special feature ; the Society of Friends, with special 
reference to the pressing problems that now confront it ; the 
adult school movement ; and notes on work in other churches. 


THE Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, which for 
twenty-one years has undertaken to find homes for homeless 
children, instead of allowing them to grow up in almhouses, 
is doing a useful work, and deserves encourgement and 
financial assistance. During the year 1902 the society cared 
for 1,076 children ; 161 of these were placed in their charge 
by the Juvenile Court. Twenty-three hundred visits were 


paid during the year to the homes in which the children were 
The close of the year found the society with a 
deficit of $2,612.97, and it makes an appeal to the State to 
increase the present appropriation of $5,000, so that it may 
not be so largely dependent upon private contributions. 


cared for. 


THE twentieth annual report of the executive committee of 
the Indian Rights Association, organized in 1882, contains 
much valuable information and shows that earnest work has 
been done. Persons desiring to become members of this 
association should correspond with Herbert Welsh, Secretary, 
1305 Arch Street. 

In spite of inefficient and dishonest agents and some unfair 
legislation the Indians are making progress in civilization. 
The Indian population, exclusive of Alaska, is 269,250. 
Exclusive of the five civilized tribes 98,199 Indians wear 
citizens’ dress The number who can read is 46,044, and 
about I,o00 more can use sufficient English for ordinary 
purposes. They occupy 26,758 dwelling-houses, and about 
15,000 are entitled to vote. 


To add to-the fund for the care and maintenance of the 
Whittier Homestead a sale of manuscripts, books, and 
autographs from Whittier’s library has been announced to 
take place in New York on the evening of the 6th instant. Of 
the books the most valuable is probably ‘‘ The Sycamores,’ 
of which not over twenty-five copies were privately printed by 
Catharine L. Tallant, in 1857, as a Thanksgiving gift to her 
family. The trees referred to in the poem were planted about 
1737 by Hugh Tallant, the first Irish resident of Haverhill. 
Outside of family possession only one other copy is known to 
exist. The collection includes twenty-two autograph Jetters 
and thirty-four manuscripts ; one of the latter is the original 
manuscript of ‘‘ In School Days.”’ 


WE are glad to record that Mayor Ashbridge, of Philadel- 
phia, has publicly announced that he is opposed to the bill 
introduced into the legislature of Pennsylvania, to license the 
sale of liquor in Fairmount Park ; and that Judge Bregy, of 
the same city, has urged the grand jury to suppress the 
indecent posters displayed by certain theatres, suggesting the 
refusal of licenses to these theatres if they continue to offend 
in this way. 


A FRIEND has sent us for publication two letters of 
Whittier’s written for the Friends’ Review, in 1870. These 
were both published in the INTELLIGENCER at that time, but 
we are glad to republish them, believing they will be full of 
interest to a new generation of readers. 
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BIRTHS. 


GRIFFEN.—In San José, California, First month 13, 1903, 
to Robert C. and Leela L. Griffen, a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


ACTON.—In Salem, N. J., First month 26, 1903, Mary 
H., wife of William H. Acton, in the 73d year cf her age; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

BECK. —At her home in West Chester, Pa., on First month 
28, 1903, Mary C. M., widow of the late Lorenzo Beck, in the 
76th year of her age. She was an interested Friend and an 
active member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

A local paper truly says of her: She was an earnest and 
benevolent woman, much interested in the affairs of the High 
Street Friends’ Meeting and of the various philanthropic 
organizations to which she belonged. 

She was the originator of the Friends’ Free Will Sewing 
School, whose first meeting was held in her home more than 
thirty yearsago. Foralongtime Mrs. Beck and her assistants 
have conducted the classes in the Friends’ School building, 
and many neat needle women owe their dexterity to the 
lessons they received there. 

As a member of the Children’s Aid Society she has done 
much quiet good and in numberless little ways she has made 
the world brighter and better for those about her. 

BIRDSALL.—At Long Beach, Los Angeles county, 
California, Twelfth month 8, 1902, Beulah Elma, widow of 
Nathan J. Birdsall, and oldest daughter of the late Louis D. and 
Hannah M. Worley, of Waterford, Loudoun county, Virginia. 

An active and exemplary member of Camden Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. She was ever faithful to the duties required; 
conscientiously exerting her influence to promote the principles 
of the ‘‘ Religious Society of Friends,’’ thus portraying in her 
beautiful Christian character her unwavering trust in the 
‘* Truth Triumphant.”’ ; 

In her home, as a devoted wife and mother, her life was 
unselfishly consecrated toward the uplifting of all who claimed 
her love or friendship. 

Always having a deep interest in educational progress, she 
cultivated her mind by reading, not only the best literature, 
but kept in touch with the important questions at issue. 

Failing health induced her to try a change of climate, 
hoping beneath the sunny skies of California she would regain 
her vitality. All that the best medical skill could do gave 
only a brief respite from her suffering, while she grew weaker 
day by day. ‘With loving hearts and hands she was led 
through the shadowy portals of affliction ; by her gentleness 
and gratitude making it a service of love for the faithful 
daughter and sisters, who were withher. Peacefully she slept 
to awaken in the home of ‘‘ Eternal Love."’ 

Interment was made First-day, Twelfth month 21, beside 
her husband, at Camden, lay county, Indiana. R. 

DEPEEL.—At the home of her parents, Michael A. and 
Catherine DePeel, near Clear Water, Nebraska, First month 
23, 1903, Rebecca DePeel, in the 34th year of her age; a 
member of Lincoln (Nebraska) Executive Meeting of Friends. 


LAMBORN.—Near Alliance, Ohio, First month I9, 1903, 
T. Elwood Lamborn ; an elder of West Monthly Meeting. 

He was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, Seventh 
month 8, 1824, coming with his parents, Job and Esther 
Lamborn, to Ohio in 1837; they settled in the immediate 
neighborhood of West Meeting, where he spent his life. He 
was a man of sterling worth, kind, charitable, and upright, a 
Friend in principle and practice ; always having the respect 
and confidence of his fellowmen. The high regard in which 
he was held was shown by the large number that gathered at 
the funeral in the meeting-house where he had attended 
meeting for more than sixty-five years, and where he will be 
sadly missed. Words of comfort and encouragement were 
spoken by life-long friends. M. H. 

LYTLE.—At his late home, Fort Defiance, Augusta 
county, Virginia, Twelfth month 27, 1901, Sydney P. Lytle, 
son of the late Lydia (Parkins) Lytle, a member of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, Virginia, aged 70 years, 1 month and 8 days. 
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PARKINS.—At his late home, Fort Defiance, Augusta 
county, Virginia, Twelfth month 26, 1901, John Henry, son 
of the late Nathan Parkins, a member of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Virginia, aged 72 years, 11 months and 11 days. 

STRAWBRIDGE-—On the evening of First month 30, at 
his father's winter home, Thomasville, Georgia, Edward 
Richie Strawbridge, in the 38th year of his age. 

The circumstances connected with the death of this young 
Friend are of unusual interest, not alone to the members of 
both branches of the Society of Friends, but to a much wider 
circle, and to the community at large. 

Comparatively young in years, scarcely arrived at the 
prime of life, and not nearly at the maturity of manhood, he 
had most worthily earned and occupied a position of unusual 
prominence in the business world. As the recent head of the 
house of Strawbridge & Clothier, he could not but be well- 
known and occupy a conspicuous place in the public eye ; but 
it was not this which endeared him to his hosts of friends, nor 
is this the cause of such wide-spread personal bereavement. 

He was a young man not only of strict uprightness and 


probity, but his integrity and high-mindedness were even of | 


an unusual type, and his character and all his standards were 
a model for all men. 


In these busy days but few young men among the Friends | 


feel able to attend mid-week meetings, but this young man— 
one of the busiest in these bustling times, and with grave 
responsibilities resting upon him—went regularly to Fifth-day 
morning meetings, setting aside all business for an hour's 
quiet meditation and communion. He loved business and 
the transaction of it, but he cherished far more high ideals of 
duty and the development of the spiritual life. 

With every opportunity for the indulgence of ostentation 
and display, perhaps no man in the Society of Friends more 
carefully avoided them, or was more simple in his habits and 
tastes, and more devoted to the essentials of a Christian life. 


Surely ‘‘ Death loves a shining mark,’’ and ‘‘ the ways of 


Providence are past finding out.’’ 

His business associates and the host of employees of 
the great house which he has so efficiently served, 
while they sadly mourn his loss, are all the better 
for his life, and the house which has had such exemplary and 
Christian leadership must not only cherish his memory as a 
blessed heritage, but be inspired by his example to continue 
to make business methods stand for and be ever associated 
with high ideals. *# % 


TAYLOR.—At the residence of her parents, Lowndes and 
Florence Taylor, north of West Chester, Pa., on First month 


26, 1903, Aurora Taylor, a bright girl of 8 years ; a member | 


of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


CTOLSON.—In West Conshohocken, Pa., First month 25, 
1903, at the residence of her husband, James Tolson, Mary 
Tolson, in her 7oth year. 

Interment at Friends’ burying-ground, Plymonth Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. 

TYSON.—On Second month 1, 1903, at her late residence, 


1208 Madison avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, Isabella Tyson, 
in the 8oth year of her age. 


WARNER.—-At Penn's Park, Pa., on Fourth-day, First 


month 28, 1903, M. Louisa Warner, wife of Thomas Warner, 
aged 60 years. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR. 

Jonathan Taylor, who died at his home in Genoa, Nebraska, 
First month 12, 1903, in his 83d year, was a son of Yardley 
and Hannah Taylor, of Loudoun county, Virginia, and grew 
to manhood in the parental home, but the greater portion of 
his life was spent in the States of Ohio, Illinois, and Nebraska, 
having been in the latter State about twelve years. 


of the late Barclay Jones, of Pennsylvania), surviving him. He 
was a member of the Society of Friends ; a good, upright man. 


HANNAH HIBBS. 


After a brief illness of pneumonia, Hannah M. S. Hibbs, 
widow of the late George R. Hibbs, of Newtown, Pa., on the 





, ; E He was | alluding to the fact that the Transvaal is a crown colony, said 
married three times, his last wife, Rebecca (formerly the wife | 
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17th of First month, passed peacefully on to the rest which 
awaited her in the Higher Life. She found her greates 
pleasure in the quiet retirement of her home, busy with its 
duties and devotion to her family. Her conscientious and 
true life endeared her to those who came in contact with her, 
and by those who knew her best she will be greatly missed. 
Though not a member, she was in sympathy with the Religious 
Society of Friends. E. G. &. 
CORRECTION.—In the notice of the death of Jesse S. 


Wilson in last week's paper it should read he was born 
Second month 20, 1829. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS PROFESSORSHIP. 

To the Friends of Howard M. Jenkins and of 
Swarthmore College: 

In commemoration of the valuable 

our deceased friend to the cause of education in the 

Society of Friends, the Poard of Managers have re- 


services oO! 


solved to establish a professorship in his name, pro- 
vided the necessary funds can be secured 

For this purpose the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars is required, which amount will form part of the 
two hundred thousand dollars yet to be raised for 
the Endowment Fund of the college. A Friend 
now offers to head the list with ten thousand dol- 
lars, conditioned on the full amount of fifty thousand 
dollars being raised and the establishment of the 
professorship. 

It is believed that many friends of Howard M. 
Jenkins would be gratified with the opportunity to 
thus show their appreciation of him as a representa- 
tive Friend and leader among us, by contributing 
towards the establishment of such a memorial, which 
seems peculiarly appropriate by reason of his great 
interest in the college. 

Amounts of any size will be acceptable; in fact, 
it is thought appropriate for the movement to be 
participated in by members of our Societ* generally, 
who are acquainted with, and appreciate the self- 
denying labors of Howard M. Jenkins on behalf of 
the Society of Friends. 

Agreements to pay the amounts in Sixth month 
next will be entirely satisfactory, and in case of sub- 
scriptions for considerable amounts, the payments 


may be made in installments running for two years 


from Sixth month next. 


Contributions or pledges will be announced from 
time to time in the INTELLIGENCER, and may be sent 
either to this office, or to Robert M. Janney, Chair- 
man of Committee, 112 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES appear to be less popular in West- 
ern Massachusetts than in Eastern Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ing to the Springfield Republican the speakers sent out by the 
State are confronted with audiences of ‘* a straggling dozen 
or so, a majority of whom are not directly engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits.’’ 


AT a recent official dinner at Pretoria, Mr. Greenlees, 


the Pretorians wanted ‘‘less crown and more colony.’’ That 
phrase is likely to become the rallying-cry of a campaign 
which can have only one end—the transformation of the 
Transvaal into a self-governing state, which will in due time 
become one of the Federation of South Africa, a practically 
independent nation, just as Canada and Australia already are. 
—| Harper's Weekly. ] 
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CaLN QuartTERLY MEETING of Friends was held in 
the new Sadsbury meeting-house, at Christiana, First 
month 22, 1903. The meeting was somewhat smaller 
than usual, about eighty being present. On enter- 
ing the house, it was strengthening to see, in addi- 
tion to our own members, Allen and Sarah B. Flit- 
craft and Alvan and Sarah R. Eavenson facing the 
meeting. 

“In all things rejoice” was the message which 
Allen Fliteraft brought to Sadsbury Friends. Re- 
joice in times of adversity and sore trial, not because 
of adversity, but rejoice ever in the God of thy 
strength and the Lord of thy salvation. Rejoice be- 
cause of the power of religion. 
the strength of Christianity. 
divine promise of our Lord. 

It being the first quarterly meeting which had 
been held in the new house, many minds were im- 
pressed with the change. 


Rejoice because of 
Rejoice because of the 


Sarah Flitcraft gave ex- 
pression to the thought by drawing comparison be- 
tween the old and new, and made an earnest and 
beautiful plea for the renewal of Quakerism and spir- 
itual life. The knowledge, too, that quarterly meet- 
ing would never again be held in old Sadsbury meet- 
ing-house could not be dismissed entirely from our 


minds. Sarah Eavenson, who had often attended 


meeting in the old building, was impressed with the 
scant attendance in comparison to the number who 
assembled in the days which are gone. She spoke of 


each person’s individual duty in keeping up the meet- 
ing, and that can be done only by each one faithfully 
observing the hour for worship and being constant 
in the little services of life. Friends were also pres- 
ent from Parkersburg, Coatesville, King of Prussia 
and Philadelphia. aa 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR 1902. 

On examining the list of deaths published in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER last vear we find that the 
whole number was 386, of whom 197 were men and 
189 were women. This is 111 less than were re- 
corded during the year 1901. It is stated in the no- 
tices of deaths that 228 of these were members of 
the Society of Friends; most of the others were 
either members or were closely affiliated with the 
Society; a few belonged to the Orthodox body. 

For 27 persons whose deaths were recorded last 
year no age was given. Of the remaining 359 the 
ages were as follows: 

; No. 

Under 20 years, se 2 ee ee 

Twentieth year and under 30, . . . . 17 

Thirtieth year and under 4o,.. .. . 12 

Fourtieth year and under 50, 

Fiftieth year and under 60, 

Sixtieth year and under 70, 

Seventieth year and under 8o, . 

Eightieth year and under go, 

Ninetieth year and over, 


¥ 
¥ 


cov w t 
oF NO 


No 


359 100.00 
figures that over 81 
per cent. of the whole number were 50 years old or 


It will be seen from these 


over, and about 33 per cent. were more than 8o years 
of age. The average age of the 359 persons was 
65.9 years, which is somewhat less than the preced- 
ing year. (See previous article First month 18th, 
1902.) 

There were 28 who reached their ninetieth year 
or passed beyond it, whose names we give below. 
The oldest of these was Deborah Doan King, who- 
retained her faculties almost to the last, and whose 
life was lived in three different centuries. She was 
five years older than John Benington, of Media, 
whose death was recorded in Igol. 


go. Josiah Lamborn, New Garden, Pa., Twelfth month 
10, 1901. 

go. John Wildman, Langhorne, Pa., Third month 2, 1go2. 

go. P. Caroline Haydock, New York City, Third month 
17, 1902. 

go. Eliza J. Watson, Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 
10, 1902. 

go. James 
20, 1902. 

go. Stacy 
14, 1902. 

yo. William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa., Eighth 
month 24, 1902. 

go. Mary Beans, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13, 1902. 

gt. Philip P. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., First month 
14, 1902. 

gt. David Garrett, 
4, 1902. 

g1. Elizabeth Pool, Preston, Md., Second month 6, 1902. 

gt. Ezekiel Hunn, Philadelphia, Third month 2, 1902. 

g1. Hannah B. Lippincott, Moorestown, N. J., Third 
month 26, Igo2. 

g1. Lydia Reynolds, Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 
26, 1902. 

gl. William Ferris, Milton, Ind., Fifth month 9, 1902. 

gt. Isaac F. Bishop, Rancocas, N. J., Eighth month 
4, 1902. 

gt. Elizabeth Shute, Wayne county, Ind., Eleventh month 
17, 1902. 

92. Joel Hoag, Grand View, lowa, | hird month 28, 1902. 

g2. Sarah G. Thomas, Moorestown, N. }., Eighth month 
22, 1902. 

g2. Cynthia S. Morton, Hubbard, lowa, Eleventh month 
12, 1902. 

g2. Phebe T. Secord, Crafts, N. Y., Tenth month 21, 1go2. 

93. Mary Jeanes Lare, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Second 
month 28, 1902. 

93. Elihu W. Allen, Trenton, N. J., First month 31, 1902. 

94. Hannah Janney Hirst, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Third 
month 18, 1902. 

97. Mary Simpson, Newtown, Pa., Tenth month 21, 1902. 

98. Phebe W. Cornell, Lockport, N. Y., Eleventh month 
23, 1902. 

106. Deborah Doan King, Young Hickory, Ohio, Third 
month 12, 1902. 


Cloud, Russellville, Pa., Seventh month 


Nichols, Minerva, Iowa, Seventh month 


West Chester, Pa., Second month 


Of those who lived to this advanced age 16 were 
women and 12 were men, and as is generally the case 
The 
average age of the women was 93.1 years, and of the 
men 90.8 years. For purposes of comparison we 
append a summary of these analyses for the last five 
years: 

; Year Whole No. Men Women Average Age 
a a ee ee 8 14 93- 
Se. ew 8 ty 4 26 93- 
We 3 has as be 13 21 92. 


RNR 5. a 1 Se 11 23 93. 
ee a 12 16 92. 


the longevity of the women was the greater. 


- Wut es 
N AW 


There were also recorded during the year 112 
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births and 97 marriages. There is nothing to show 
how many of the children born are members or have 
one parent a member. Of the marriages 48 were un- 
der the care of monthly meetings, and 25 were by 
Friends’ ceremony ; no statement is made of how the 
remaining 24 were Seager ge eect 


A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


THE board of directors of the American Peace So- 
ciety, of which Robert Treat Paine is president and 
3enjamin F. Trueblood secretary, have issued an 
appeal to the legislative body of Massachusetts to 
request Congress to authorize the President of the 
United States to invite the governments of the world 
to meet once in seven years, or oftener, in an inter- 
national congress, for the purpose of deliberating 
upon questions of common interest to the nations, 
and making recommendations thereon to the govern- 
ments. In this connection it is of interest to note the 
number of such conferences that have already been 
held. The general reader has some knowledge of the 
Pan-American Conference recently held in Mexico, 
and of the Peace Conference that led to the creation 
of The Hague Court. In addition to these the fol- 
lowing international conferences have been held, 
with results that were generally beneficent: 

In 1815, the Congress of Vienna, which adjusted 
the questions left by the Napoleonic campaigns; in 
1825, the Conference of St. Petersburg, which pre- 
pared the way for the independence of Greece; in 
1831, the Conference of London, which made Hol- 
land and Belgium independent nations; in 1856, the 
Congress of Paris, which disposed of the questions 
entailed by the Crimean War; in 1864, the Geneva 
Congress, which established the International Red 
Cross Society; in 1867, the Conference of London, 
which neutralized the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg; 
in 1868, the Congress of St. Petersburg, which pro- 
vided for the restriction of the use of certain types of 
bullets; in 1871, the Conference of London, which 
modified the Paris treaty of 1856; in 1871, the Con- 
gress of Brussels, which prepared a restatement and 
improvement of the laws of war; in 1874, the Interna- 
tional Postal Congress, held at Berne, which organ- 
ized the Universal Postal Union; in 1875, the Metri- 
cal Diplomatic Congress, at Paris, which prepared 
the International Metric Convention, and provided 
for the meeting of a general conference on weights 
and measures, at Paris, at least once in six years; in 
1875, the International Telegraphic Conference, at 
St. Petersburg; in 1877, the Conference at Constan- 
tinople, in the interest of the Porte’s Christian sub- 
jects ; in 1878, the Congress of Berlin, which modified 
the treaty of San Stefano, after the Russo-Turkish 
War, and rearranged the map of Eastern Europe; in 
1878 and 1881, International Money Conferences, at 
Paris, the first invited by the United States, and the 
second by the United States and France; in 1884, the 
Berlin West African Congress, which set up the 
Congo Free State; in 1885, the International Prime 
Meridian Conference, at Washington, invited by the 
United States, and attended by representatives from 
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twenty-six nations; in 1889, the Marine Conference, 
at Washington, and the first Pan-American Confer- 
ence, at Washington; in 1890, the Brussels Anti- Sla- 
very Conference; in 1892, the International Sanitary 
Conference, at Venice, the protocol drawn by which 
was signed by the delegates of fifteen nations; in 
1893, the International Sanitary Conference, at Dres- 
den, in which nineteen nations were represented; in 
1896, the Universal Postal Congress, held at Wash- 
ington, and attended by representatives from every 
nation on the globe; and in 1901, the Brussels Sugar 
Congress, which provided for the abolition of sugar 
bounties. 

It will be seen from this list that conferences in 
which a number of nations were represented have 
been held as often as once in three years during the 
last three-fourths of a century. It may be that it 
would be a gain if a general conference of civilized 
nations were held at regular intervals; but it is alto- 
gether probable that the nations will come together 
by means_of representatives whenever questions of 
world-wide interest need to be considered. The 
growing tendency in this direction is a cause of great 
encouragement to the lovers of peace. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 
MANSFIELD, N. J.—!he Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Mary L. Bowne, on First month 17. The 
attendance was larger than usual, many delinquent members 
being present. 

Mary S. Harvey read an article in the answer to the 
question, ‘‘What is the difference between morality and 
religion ?'’ which was originally read before the Friends’ 
Association, Broad Creek, Maryland, by Lewis Stubbs; a 
paper read and prepared by Mattie A. Taylor, answered the 
question, ‘‘ Would equal rights to women benefit mankind ?”’ 
in the affirmative. In sections where women are allowed to 
vote we do not hear of them suffering from the bad influence. 
The last paper on the program was prepared by Martha E. 
Gibbs, ‘‘ What influence has the Young Friends’ Association 
exerted upon the meeting and the First-day school?’’ An 
Association which maintains only the good, the pure, the 
religious in its line of work must create an atmosphere which 
shall permeate and leaven the larger mass of which it is a part. 
The Association is surely our reserve fund from which we 
must draw our future supply for the meeting. The younger 
element must be given a reason for their faith and taught their 
duty toward the meeting. And what place is more suitable 
than the Young Friends’ Association, organized especially for 
this purpose? For years we have needed such an organization 
where the young might be as free to speak as the old, where 
they could teach and yet be taught. A reading was given by 
Bessie E. Bunting entitled, ‘‘ Little Joshua.’’ Also a ‘‘ Dis- 
cussion concerning some Friendly Needs,’’ by Henry Wilbur, 
was read by Thomas I. Gibbs. 

After the usual silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 
Second month 14, at the home of George Bowne. 

MABELLE E. HARVEY, Secretary. - 


HOPEWELL, 
First month 25 
traveling the meeting was small. After the regular opening 
exercises, D. W. Branson, M.S. Lupton, and J. L. Rees were 
appointed to prepare a paper setting forth the essential 
principles of Friends ; D. P. Lupton, T. B. Doing, and C. E. 
Clevenger to collect funds to help with the good work, which 
was spoken of in the letter from the Committee on Extension 
of the Principles and Faith of the Society. 

A committee was appointed to divide the Association into 
six divisions, it being the duty and pleasure of one of these 


Association met 


Va.—The Young Friends’ 
Owing to the cold weather and unpleasant 
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divisions to attend the regular First-day meeting at the Ridge, 
during the six meetings it is held there. J. H. Doing read an 
appropriate selection, and D. P. Lupton read ‘‘ Quakers as 
Makers of America.’ Laura Robinson had an interesting 
selection of Current Topics. A paper which was prepared by 
Mary E. Whitson, and read at the Baltimore Young Friends’ 
Association, Tenth month 25, was read and very much 
appreciated. 

After some discussion on the paper the meeting closed, to 
meet the fourth First-day of the Second month at the home of 
Hugh S. Lupton. Cc. P., Cos..Sec. 


LrncoLn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
first meeting at the meeting-house, First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 28, 1902. Bentley Gregg and Sara Brown 
were chosen president and secretary for the day. 

The meeting was opened by singing ‘‘ Rescue the Perish- 
ing."’ A paper was then read by Henry Taylor, on ‘‘ The 
Aims of the Young Friends’ Association.’’ Jessie Brown 
followed with a paper on ‘‘Elizabeth Fry: Her Life and 
Works."’ George Hoge then gave some very interesting 
‘‘Current Topics.’’ Laura Smith gave a graphic account of 
the Anti-Saloon League Convention, held in Washington, to 
which she was a delegate. 

It was decided to hold our meetings once a month, on 
First-day afternoon atthe meeting-house. Bentley Gregg was 
chosen president, and Caroline T. Pancoast secretary. After 
singing ‘‘ To the Work,’ the meeting adjourned. 

CAROLINE TAYLOR PANCOAST, Secretary. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of J. Quimby Brown, First-day 
afternoon, Second month 1, 1903. A selection ‘‘ Don't Get 
Discouraged"’ was read by Ellen Brown. Carrie Cummin 
read an incident illustrating the beautiful possibility of faith 
in God in time of trial. 

The article on ‘‘ The Greatest Need of the Society of 
Friends '’ by John J. Janney was read from the INTELLIGENCER. 
This was much appreciated and led to an earnest discussion 
of Friends’ principles.—[A. M. B., Cor. Sec.] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—An interesting meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of E. H. Griest, First 
month 25, 1903. 

The silence was broken by Lida Layman reading a selection 
from a sermon by Dr. Thayer, entitled ‘‘A Reasonable 
Salvation.’’ The paper of the afternoon, ‘‘ The Ideal Friend,"’ 
by N. Murray, was treated in a comprehensive and instructive 
manner by the writer, who showed the ideal Friend to be an 
ideal Christian, taking Christ for his example of life, and 
putting love for Godand his fellow-men always in the first place. 
He is pious, just, charitable, strictly honest, temperate in 
all things, never extravagant, opposing amusements only when 
there is danger of their becoming harmful. The Friend of 
to-day believes in encouraging the arts of music, painting, etc., 
while they are kept subordinate to the love and unselfishness 
that must always come first. We still believe in plainness of 
habits and manners, although not deeming any set form of 
speech or dress as essential. The ideal Friend of to-day,— 
as he always has been,—is firm in his belief in the Inner 
Light, the Divine revelation given to each individual. The 
discussion following the paper was quite general, and several 
short selections were read bearing upon the subject. The 
meeting closed with the reading by Esther Gallagher of Henry 
van Dyke's beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Dwellings of Peace.’’ 

Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


AN exchange says that the instinctive fear which cats have 
of dogs is illustrated very amusingly by stroking a dog and 
then caressing a blind and new born kitten with the same 
hand that has touched the dog. At once the kitten will spit 
and fluff itself up in the most absurd way, distinguishing the 
smell of the beast which experience for thousands of generations 
has taught it most to dread. Those who have both the dog 
and the kitten can easily test the truth of this assertion. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On First month 26, Dr. O. Edward Janney spoke to students 
and friends of the College on ‘‘ George Fox and His Message 
to Man."’ Dr. Janney first gave us an account of Fox's youth 
and of the surroundings which so disturbed him. It wasa 
time of many sects, but scant right living. It was in the midst 
of this chaos that Fox received a ‘fuller consciousness of the 
inner light.’ From this time he felt it his duty to spread the 
news, and so devoted the rest of his life to his mission, though 
much persecuted. Dr. Janney then spoke briefly of the 
position taken by Friends on the question of hireling ministry 
and of war. He gave as two main principles against war, the 
feeling of brotherly love, and the teachings of Jesus. 

On Seventh-day evening, the class of 1903 gave a reception 
to President and Mrs. Swain, and the Faculty. 

P. M. W. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

THE meeting at the West Philadelphia Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on the evening of First month 27, under the care of the 
Membership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was 
largely attended, and more than half of those present were 
young people. Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J.. delivered 
an address explaining the views and principles of Friends, as 
he understands them, which was very helpful to those 
assembled. At the close of his address there was a pleasant 
social hour, during which refreshments were served. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting held at Fifteenth and Race 
streets on the 3d instant appointed a committee of ten (five 
men and five women) to protest against the bill introduced into 
the Pennsylvania Legislature authorizing the granting of license 
to sell liquor in Fairmount Park. If the bill still remains in 
the hands of the House Committee the Friends’ Committee will 
go to Harrisburg and make their protest in person ; if too late 
to do this they will address a remonstrance to the Legislature. 

At the meeting held at White Plains, N. Y., on the 22d 
ultimo, Robert and Esther H. Barnes from Purchase, N. Y., 
were in attendance, and their ministry was very encouraging. 

Me A. G, 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Dr. JOSEPH SWAIN, President of Swarthmore College, has 
consented to serve on the advisory educational ccmmittee of 
the Institute for Colored Youth, which is to be removed from 
Philadelphia to a farm near Cheyney, Pa. The other me mbers 
of the advisory committee are President Isaac Sharpless, 
Haverford College; President D. C. Gilman, Carnegie 
Institution ; Principal Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee 
Institute ; Dean James E. Russell, Teachers College, New York 
City, and Professor John Dewey, University of Chicago. 

The death of Charles Rhoads, at the age of 75, occurred 
in Haddonfield on the 25th ultimo. He was a twin brother of 
the late Dr. James E. Rhoads. 

The death of Alfred H. Smiley, twin brother of Albert K. 
Smiley, at about the same age, occurred near the same time 
at Redlands, California. Many of our Friends remember the 
hospitality of these brothers at their summer homes at Lakes 
Nunnewaska and Mohonk. 


Thomas Atkinson Jenkins is one of the editors of a new 
magazine, Modern Phieology, to be published at the University 
of Chicago, his department being the Romance languages. 
Philip S. Allen is to be the managing editor ; Frederic I. 
Carpenter, the editor for English ; and Carmillo von Klenze, 
editor for German. 


Joel Borton, after attending Fairfax Quarterly Meeting» 
held two appointed meetings at Goose Creek, one on Third-day, 
in the meeting-house, and one at the home of Elizabeth Gregg + 
and on Fourth-day evening an appointed meeting at Woodlawn. 
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NOTES. 


Monthly for this month 
George W. Alger 


LITERARY 


In the opening article of the A//antic 
on ‘‘ Sensational Journalism and the Law,”’ 
discusses the methods and excesses of yellow journalism, 
particularly in its efforts to influence legislation and the judiciary. 
J. T. Trowbridge continues his readable autobiography, giving 


his first experiences as a writer ; and Rollin Lynde Hartt, who 
always writes charmingly, treats of ‘‘The Literary Pilgrimage.”’ 
; ) ) 


The Venezuelan and Panama Canal situations are editorially 
discussed in the Review of Reviews, Among the contributed 
articles are two character sketches, one of Abram S. Hewitt, 
by Edward M. Shepard, the New York lawyer and politician ; 
and one of Alice Freeman Palmer, the former president of 
Wellesley College, by George Perry Morris. 


A series of articles by various authors on 


‘« The Govern- 
ment of the United States,’’ is begun in Scribner's Magazine 


for this month, their aim being show the Government 
actually in operation. Inthe first article on ‘‘ The Presidential 
Office,"’ by James Ford Rhodes, he makes comments on the 


earlier presidents, and also on Lincoln, Cleveland, McKinley, 
and Roosevelt. 


In the North American Review Howard S. Gans, Assistant 
District Attorney of New York, replies to Judge Gaynor'’s 
article in the preceding number on ‘‘ The Lawlessness of the 


Police’’ ; Lillian M. N. Stevens, President of the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, shows ‘‘ Why the 
Army Canteen should not be Restored’’; Mark Twain 
continues his satire upon ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ and Thomas 
F. Ryan, a well-known industrial leader, writes of ‘* The 
Political Opportunity of the South.”’ 

‘‘A Student's History of English Literature,’’ by W. I 
Simonds, Professor of English Literature in Knox College. 
[Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Company, The Riverside 
Press, 1902. | 


Chis compendium of the history of English Literature has 
evidently been written by one who is a teacher, and written 
for students. The language is distinct and logical 
easily followed, allows the thoughts to stand out clear in their 
sequence. The main outlines of the history of English 
Literature are broadly sketched, not, however, without a view 


to the forces and influences that initiate and modify literary 
movements. As , the 


, and being 


is usual in a text-book of this character 
few pictorial illustrations add but little to the value 

In four respects the work will be especially valuable to the 
beginning student ; (1) the chronological tables showing the 
development of the several departments of English Literature ; 
(2) the valuable and pertinent ‘‘ Suggestions for Study,’’ which 
will be a boon to those who may not yet have learned how to 
analyse and criticize ; (3) the map on 
places connected with English 
comprehensive index, in 
of this type are lacking 

On laying down the book, the impression 
second half of the nineteenth century has been too much 
neglected, the author dismissing Er ng ‘lish Literature since 
Tennyson with a bare page ; and this omission will be mis- 
understood by students, though itis easy to see why historians 
are loath to treat of their contemporaries. 

The general treatment of the subject and the typographical 
appearance of the volume will probably assure it a welcome 
among the numerous manuals that are making their appear- 
ance from the pens of American scholars. 


which are noted the 
literary history ; and (4) the 
which last res sO Many manuals 


ect 


emains that the 


COMPARATIVELY few persons are aware of the enormous 
proportions of the commerce on the Great Lakes. Thetonnage 
passing through the Sault Sainte Marie Canal is far greater than 


the tonnage passing g through the Suez waterway.—[ Harper's 
Weekly. 


A FARMER says that when packing ice, if the spaces 
between theblocks are filled with snow at the time of packing, 
it will freeze into a solid mass and last much longer. 








COMMUNICATION. 
ENCOURAG NG WORDS. 
To the Lesson Leaf Committee : 

Esteemed Friends: Our Monthly Meeting directed the 
clerk to express to the Lesson Leaf Committee our appreciation 
of your work in the preparation of the leaves forthe year 1902. 
The advanced thoughts of the lesson are just what we need. 
Our school for the past year manifes'ed a growing interest and 
the hour spent on the lessons in a body was far tco short to 
meet the interest exhibited. The study of the topics has gone 
into the home and even beyond our own members. We pray 
God's guiding on your work, and believe we, as West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, appreciate your work. 

Respectfully, 


Grampian, Pa. GEORGE 


T. UNDERWOOD, 


Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME OF WESTERN 
QUARTERLY MEETING, PA. 
Tue Committee having charge of the Friends’ Boarding Home 


of Western Quarterly Mee ing, located in Kennett Square, 
Pa., made their annual report thereto on the 2oth of First 


month, it having for good reasons been held over from last 
quarter. Wemake from ita condensed statement of the year's 


work, ending the 14th of Tenth month, 1902. 
At the time of our last annual report we were occupying 
rented property, the commodious one we purchased in the 
spring of 1901 being otherwise occupied until late in the 
autumn of that year. After our property was vacated we found 
it necessary to make extensive improvements in the house, to 
have it thoroughly equipped for home comforts and accom- 
modations before moving into it in the Fourth month. To 
this end we expended $2,819.12 as follows : 
Steam heating plant, 


$ 927.50 
Acetyline gas plant, 436.25 
Papering, 185.22 
Painting, 133.00 
Plumbing, ; 456.18 
Carpenter work and lumber, 437.82 
House furnishing, . 243.15 





The Home received during the year : 


For board and care-taking, $1,071.71 








From the Jeanes Fund, 1,264.51 
For rents, 161.00 
Admission fee, bese oben 25.00 
For heater, stove, and curtains sold, 115.75 
Donation, 19.00 
The current expenses were : 
For matron and assistants, . . . $ 592.50 
For groceries, meat, milk, other provis ions, 746.56 
For rents and interest, 362.50 
For taxes, , i 119.89 
For miscellaneous expenses, 202.16 
The ne t indebtedness of the Home is $6,150.00. 


The Home had five established boardeis during the first 
six months of the year, and transient ones during mid-summer 
for all the furnished rooms. Five more entries were made in 
the fall by those who intend to make it their future home. 

While the labors of house-keeping and responsibility of 
the matron have materially increased in the new Home, she 
and her assistants have met them with marked ability and 
efficiency, making the Home a cheerful abiding place worthy 
the careful consideration of any persons desiring to live a 
quiet, retired life. 

Extracted from the report by 


SAMUEL H. 


BROOMELL, Clerk. 


THE best comment on Bishop Potter's statements about the 
stupidity and harmfulness of all prohibitive measures against 
the saloon is the fact that Boston saloonkeepers have 
emblazoned them in big type, signed the bishop's name, and 
hung them in their windows.—[ Exchange. ] 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORTHERN 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


THE Managers of the Northern Association for the Relief and 
Employment of Poor Women, thankfully acknowledge the 
subscriptions and donations of our friends, and cesire to awaken 
fresh interest in the Institution. 

The object of our Association is to give relief to worthy, 
aged and infirm women of all denominations, by furnishing 
them sewing for which they are compensated. Many of these 
are obliged to depend on the charitable for their winter bread 
and fuel, and the sewing which we have been enabled to furnish 
them has been gratefully received, and the results satisfactory 
to the managers. 

For those who work in the house, a comfortable sewing- 
room is provided, and work supplied to those unable to leave 
their homes. It is with deep regret that we are compelled, by 
the smallness of our receipts, to dismiss many of our ben- 
eficiaries before the close of the wintry weather. 

The women are visited at their homes by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and all work is superintended by 
competent matrons, who cheerfully and carefully co-operate 
with us in the interest of the Association. 

We have lost by death many of our most liberal contributors, 
and we must now depend on the present generation for the 
continued support of one of the oldest charitable institutions of 
the city. 

Customer work is all done in the house, and the rooms are 
open all the year except during the seventh and eighth months. 

We would call attention to the fact that work is done for 
charitable institutions free of charge, and also to the stock of 
ready made garments for sale at very low prices at the store, 
702 Green Street. 

Regular meetings of the Association are held at 702 Green 
Street, on the first Seventh-day of each month, from the 
Eleventh to the Fourth inclusive, at 3.30 o'clock p. m. 

he officers have appointed Fifth-day, Second month 12, 
to receive donations, at the Home 702 Green Street, when 
contributions of funds, cry goods and groceries will be very 
acceptable. Muslins, colored flannel and canton flannel 
particularly needed. Tea, sugar and coal are in daily use. 
Our object is to vive employment to poor women, both in and 
out of the House, and this winter we find the necessity as 
urgent as ever. The House is open from ga. m. to 6 p. m. 

The officers for 1903 are : President—Caroline S. Jackson ; 
1st Vice-President—Fanny S. Williams ; 2d Vice-President— 
Hannah Streeter ; Treasurer— Anne M. Griscom ; Secretary— 
Hannah B. Pettit. 


A “COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.” 
Written while the author was a pupil at Foulke’s Boarding School at 
Gwynedd. It relates to the graveyard connected with Gwynedd Meeting. 
HERE lie the races— 
Here rests in peace the dust 
Of those who erst did occupy earth's places, 
And toiled through life, and died, 
As die all must, 


When toils are ended, 
And labors cease for aye. 
A train winds hitherward, with forms all bended, 
And here they lay another shape 
To wait decay. 


Here reigneth quiet— 
No sound of ‘‘ curfew’’ bell 
Proclaims the close of day, the breezes sigh it, 
Swelling in numbers soft, 
I hear the knell. 


These naked giants, 
These leafless, grim old trees, 
Now throw their limbs aloft in mute defiance 
To winter's stormy blasts, 
Or searching breeze. 


But Spring returneth, 
Clothed in a robe of green, 





And ‘neath their branches, oft my spirit learneth 
A sense of happy rest, 
And joys serene. 


The sweetest chorists, 
When summer paints the year, 
Come from their winter haunts in southern forests, 
And sing their requiems to those 
Who slumber here. 


I love to listen, 
On some still Sabbath morn, 
Here in the churchyard, where bright dewdrops glisten, 
And every sight and sound 
Seems Heaven-born. 


I think pure spirits 
Hover about and near, 
And, chanting anthems to my soul, they cheer it, 
And tell of happy lands 
We find not here. 


Now Winter's cov 'ring— 
The pure and spotless snow— 
Lies on the ground, and seems like angels hov' ring 
In angels’ robes, to watch 
Us here below. 


' 


Rest on thus lowly ! 
No marble rears its head 
In sculptured grace, ‘tis true, but none less holy 
Are these gray, moss-grown stones 
That mark the dead. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


THE BEGGAR BOY WAS MINE. 
‘©T sent a child of mine to-day ; 
I hope you used him well."’ 


‘* No, Lord ; no visitor of yours 
Has waited at my bell. 


‘« The children of the millionaire 
Run up and down our street ; 
I glory in their well-combed hair, 
Cheir dress and trim complete. 


‘« But yours would in a chariot come, 
With thoroughbreds so gay, 
And little merry maids and men 
To cheer them on their way.’’ 


‘« Stood there no child before your door ?’’ 
The Lord persistent said. 

‘« Only a ragged beggar-boy, 
With rough and frowzy head. 


‘« The dirt was crusted on his skin, 
His muddy feet were bare ; 
The cook gave victuals from within, 
I cursed his coming there."’ 


What sorrow, silvered with a smile, 
Glides o'er the face divine ! 
What tenderest whisper thrills rebuke : 
‘« The beggar-boy was mine.’ 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


WHEN Father Mathew commenced his pledge signing 
crusade in 1838 the annual consumption of whisky was 1% 
gallons per capita. At present the consumption is but 1 gallon 
per capita. On the other hand, while in 1838 the consumption 
of beer was 6 gallons per capita, in 1901 the consumption of 
beer was 18 gallons per capita. Again in 1838 there were 
15,000 public houses to supply 8 millions of people ; now there 
are 25,000 public houses to supply 4 millions of people. In 
1838 there was one public house to 533 persons ; to-day there is 
one to but 125 persons. Need we wonder at the poverty- 


stricken condition of the people of Ireland ?—[National 
Temperance Almanac. | 
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A TEACHER OF THE PEOPLE. 

One night not long ago six hundred Je.vs met in a 
room on the East Side, in New York, to pay tribute 
to a great philosopher, the late Thomas Davidson. 
He was not of their race, and there was nothing to 
bring them to the meeting but personal loyalty and 
devotion to the memory of their friend, a democratic 
philosopher who preached and practised the intellec- 
tual uplifting of the bread-winner. 

In the fall of 1898 Davidson, who was called by 
a writer in the London Spectator one of the twelve 
most learned men in the world, was lecturing to an 
audience of laboring men and women in New York. 
At the close of the lecture a workman rose and said 
that culture was impossible to men ground down in 
the dust. Davidson exclaimed that they could get 
as much culture as they wanted. 

“Tf you will form a class,” he said, “and fall to 
work in dead earnest, I will come down and meet you 
once a week and teach you.” The result was a class 
composed of several hundred men and women, who 
began under him the study of social, religious and 
economic problems, with a view to becoming more 
intelligent 
taught his more eager pupils, who were especially in- 
terested in philosophy. Some of them went to col- 
lege and returned to teach their fellow men 

Davidson illustrated by his own work the princi- 
ples of popular education which he preached, and 
hoped, will some day be followed 
“What we need,” he said, “is not better professional 


citizens. In a second class Davidson 


which, as he 


schools—we have plenty of good doctors and good 
lawyers—nor better colleges, although many of our 
colleges are far from good. The college is possible 
to the few only, and those few mostly from classes 
that are least in need of culture. The great need is 
for popular education of the higher sort; not only 
schools to produce trained workmen, but schools 
where the workman, after his day’s work is done, 
may come for enjoyment and profit, to discuss ques- 
tions which concern at once the practical life of the 
citizen as a voter and as a parent, and the spiritual 
life on which the morality of the state depends.” 

He advocated the founding of a “ Bread-Winner’s 
Culture Institute ’ 
city ward, to supplement the public school. It was 
not the dream of an idealistic reformer and revolu- 
tionary, but a scheme founded on practical success by 
a man who was at once a great scholar and a practi- 
cal Scotsman, who knew the class he was trying to 
uplift—[Youth’s Companion. ] aie 


in every township and in every 


Tue Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Company, of South 
Bend, Indiana, has presented to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of that city $200,000 to be used in the construction 
and equipment of a new building for the uses of the Associa- 
tion. This is tobe a memorial to the original five Studebaker 
Brothers, who have always been closely identified with 
philanthropic and charitable work. 

Tue herd of buffalo at the Washington Zoo has been 
reduced to eight head, by reason of the death of a buffalo cow. 
The Government collection of buffalos is still one of the largest 
in the country. The skeleton of the dead animal is being 
mounted for exhibition at the National Museum. 


CHEAP PLEASURES. 

Dip you ever study the cheapness of some pleasures ? 
Do you know how little it takes to make a multitude 
happy? Such trifles as a penny, a word, or a smile, 
do the work. There are two or three boys passing 
along. Give them each a chestnut, and how smiling 
they look! A poor widow lives in the neighborhood, 
who has perhaps several small children. Send them 
half a peck of apples, and it will make them happy. 
A child has lost his arrow—the world to him—and he 
mourns sadly. Help him find it, or make him an- 
other, and how quickly the sunshine will play over 
his face! A boy has as much as he can do to pile up 
Assist him a few moments, or speak 
a pleasant word to him, and he forgets his toil, and 
vorks away without minding it. As you pass along 
the street and meet a familiar face, you say 
morning ” as though you felt happy and it will cheer 
the heart of vour neighbor. 

Pleasure is cheap. Who will not bestow it liber- 
ally? If there are smiles, sunshine and flowers all 
about us, let us not grasp them with a miser’s fist, 
and lock them up in our hearts. No; rather let us 
scatter them about us, in the cot of the widow, among 
the groups of children in the alleys and by-ways, in 
our families and everywhere. We can make the 
wretched happy, the discontented cheerful, the afflict- 
ed resigned, at an exceedingly cheap rate. Who will 
refuse to do it ?>—[Selected. ] 


a load of wood. 


* Good 


The Old Wood Fire. 
AFTER the evening chores were done, my father would appear 
in the doorway with the big back-log coated with snow, often 
of ampler girth than himself, and fully breast-high to him as 
he held it upright, canting it one way and another, and walking 


it before him on its wedge-shaped end. He would perhaps 


stand it against the chimney while he took a breathing-spell 
and planned his campaign. Then, the andirons hauled 
forward on the hearth, and the bed of half-burnt brands and 
live coals raked open, the icy log was walked into the 
chimney, where a skillful turn would lay it over, hissing and 
steaming, in its lair of hot embers. 

It seemed a thing alive, and its vehement sputtering and 
protesting made a dramatic moment for at least one small 
spectator. The stout shovel and tongs, or perhaps a piece of 
firewood used as a lever, would force it against the chimney- 
back ; then a good-sized stick, called a ‘‘ back-stick,’’ was 
laid on top of it, and the andirons were set in place. Across 
the andirons another good-sized stick was laid, called a 
‘* fore-stick,’’ and in the interspace smaller sticks were crossed 
and thrust and piled, all quickly kindled by the live coals and 
brands. In very cold weather a fire was kept burning all 
night, our father getting up once or twice to replenish it. 
Even in summer the coals rarely became extinct. A good 
heap of them, covered with embers at bedtime, would be found 
alive when raked open in the morning.—[J. T. Trowbridge, 
in the Atlantic Monthly. ] 


The Passing of the Pawpaw. 


A MissourRI writer is lamenting the gradual disappearance of 
the pawpaw. ‘‘ The persimmon is left,’’ he says, ‘‘ though it 
is becoming scarcer with each succeeding year. ‘There are 
‘possums yet to be found and quail may be seen in smaller 
flocks than formerly. The typical fruit of Missouri, the luscious 
pawpaw, is fast disappearing along with the red Indian and the 
buffalo. There are some pawpaw bushes in obscure places, 
where the rude hand of the iconoclast has not reached, and 
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there are some cultivated pawpaws to be found in gardens here 
and there. But, speaking generally, the Missouri pawpaw is 
becoming a thing of yesterday. As a State, we have gone 
from the pawpaws to the banana stage. We buy our fruit at 
street stands instead of wandering out in the wild woods in the 
fall time and finding it. 

«« We have reached the breakfast food stage of civilization. 
We eat soft stuff with a spoon, instead of scrambling over the 
hills and through the briars in search of the forest fruits. 
What will become of a generat on thus brought up, instead of 
one fed upon persimmons and pawpaw? We fear it will lack 
iron in its blood, strength in its muscles and the ability to stand 
up alone underneath the blue sky. The pawpaw and the per- 
simmon period passing takes with it the days of the pioneer 
who worked long hours and played hard, who knew nature 
and man. The banana age brings in leisure hours and flabby 
morals and soft and silken ways. Alas, that the pawpaw 
should perish from the earth.”’ 


Bridging a Chasm. 
Dr. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE in one of his sermons tells a 
pretty anecdote of the early life of Louis Agassiz, the great 
scientist. Asachild, Agassiz lived in Switzerland, on the 
border of a lake. He had a younger brother, and one day 
the two lads started to cross the lake. It was frozen, and the 
ice looked safe enough ; but their mcther watched them. 

The boys got on very well till they came toa crack in the ice, 
perhaps a foot wide. The mother could not call to them, al- 
though her heart failed her as she thought, ‘‘ Louis will get over 
well enough, but his little brother will try to step over and will 
fall in. *' 

As she watched, she saw Louis get down on the ice, his feet 
on one side of the crack, his hands on the other side, making 
a bridge of his body ; and the little brother crept over him to 
the other side. Then Louis got up, and they went on their 
way.—| Christian Register. | 


Independently Poor. 

SHE always had a good time, the other girls said of Jessie— 
said it half-enviously, some of them. Her home was an old- 
fashioned, rather shabby house, where the furnishing and style 
of life were of the plainest, but she welcomed her friends there 
cordially, and shared with them what she had without pretense 
or apology. She wore her plain clothes in the same way— 
prettily and daintily made, but inexpensive always—and made 
the most of whatever pleasures came in her way without regard 
to appearing in costly array. 

‘* You seem to get as much satisfaction out of everything 
as if you were independently rich,’’ said a discontented ac- 
quaintance one day. ‘‘I don't see how you can."’ 

‘« Well, if 1am not independently rich, I am independently 
poor, and I suppose that’s the next best thing,"’ laughed Jessie. 

After all, it is the independence that counts rather than 
either the wealth or the poverty. The simplicity of standing 
for just what one is, without sham or pretense, lifts a burden 
of fret or anxiety, and leaves the spirit free.—[ Wellspring. ] 





Smallpox and Jenner. 


SMALLPOX has been so held in check by vaccination that its 
horror is forgotten, and the number of thoughtless and 
misguided persons who are to-day unvaccinated threatens 
a serious menace to the public health. Two hundred years 
ago every one had smallpox, first or last, as children have the 
measles to-day, those who escaped in one epidemic being al- 
most certain to sicken inthe next. From palace to hovel none 
were safe but those who had gone through the disease and 
recovered. . . . 

It has been made evident by calculations from the Bills of 
Mortality of the City of London, renowned for medical science, 
that at the beginning of the eighteenth century about one-four- 
teenth of the inhabitants died of the smallpox, and during the 
last thirty years of that century, when the practice in smallpox 
was highly improved, the mortality of this disease had aug- 
mented to one-tenth. 

Medical skill and sanitary science were of no avail, until 
a village doctor, Edward Jenner, suggested the practice of 









vaccination, which seemed at the middle of the last century to 
be ‘‘the greatest physical good ever yet given by science to 
the world."’ It had long been observed among the dairy folk 
of Gloucestershire that a mild eruptive disease of cattle, known 
as cowpox, could be communicated to human beings, and that 
those thus affected were protected from subsequent attacks of 
smallpox. Jenner conceived the idea of applying this prevent- 
ive inoculation with the cowpox on a larger scale; he tested 
its efficacy by careful experiments, and finally succeeded in 
convincing scientific men and the intelligent public that the 
dread disease could at last be conquered. All over the civil- 
ized world the new prophylactic was eagerly adopted, and 
everywhere it was followed by an abrupt decline in the 
smallpox death rate.—[C. E. A. Winslow, in the Atlantic 
Monthly. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE negotiations at Washington between the representatives 
of the allied powers and Minister Bowen have not yet reached 
a Satisfactory conclusion. The powers prozosed that the 30 
per cent. of the duties collected at the ports of Caracas and 
Puerto Cabello, which are to be set apart for the payment of 
claims, be so divided that the allies would receive 20 per cent., 
and the other creditor nations 1o per cent. Minister | owen 
has refused this offer on the ground that blockades and 
bombardment of forts entitle nations to preferential teatrent, 
but he is willing to givethe allies a preference in the collection 
of duties for one month. 

THERE has been quite an improvement in the coal situation 
within the past week. The output at the mines has increased 
and the railroads have done all in their power to carry coal 
rapidly. In order that freight trains may not be delayed to 
give it the right of way the Pennsylvania Railri ad has taken 
off its twenty-hour train between New York and Chicago. 
The mild weather has helped the situation and the price of 
coal has fallen in New York and elsewhere. 

THe General Education Board, recently chartered . by 
Congress for the promotion of educational work in the United 
States, organized in Washington on the 29th ultimo. It 
consists of W. H. Baldwin, Jr., Chairman ; Wallace Buttrick, 
Secretary ; George Foster Peabody, Treasurer ; other mem- 
bers, J. L. M. Curry, Frederick T. Gates, Daniel C. Gilman, 
Morris K. Jesup, Robert C. Ogden, Walter H. Page, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and Albert Shaw. One of the main objects 


of the Board is the promotion of rural free schools in the 
Southern States. 


By a treaty signed at Washington on the 24th ultimo by 
Secretary Hay and the British Ambassador, the Alaskan 
boundary question is to be submitted to a tribunal of six jurists, 
three to be selected by Great Britain and three by the United 
States, the issue to be determined by a majority vote. What- 
ever may be the decision in regard to the boundary line it is 
agreed that all existing American settlements on tide waters 
are to remain within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
This treaty will not go into effect until ratified by the Senate. 

On the 2gth ultimo the Trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund met and formulated a plan by which to avoid duplicating 
the work of the General Education Board. A part of the 
income of the Peabody Fund, which now amounts to ¢2, 100,- 
ooo, will be used to establish and maintain a_ teachers’ 
college at some point in the South, to be known as the Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

THE operators have concluded their testimony before the 
Anthracite Strike Commission. One of their witnesses, an 
expert statistician, testified that of the 44 principal industries 
in the country there is only one class of workmen performing 
corresponding labor who earn more per individual annually 
than the contract miner, claiming that in the anthracite region 
the average yearly wage is $759.99. At this writing it is 
expected that the miners’ evidence in rebuttal will be concluded 
this week, and that the summing up of arguments will begin 
next week. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
REPoRTS by way of Honolulu tell of large importations of arms 
and ammunition into China. 


THE colored men of Indian Territory have petitioned 
Congress to retain control of the liquor traffic in that territory. 


ACCORDING to the Chicago 7ribune 26 negroes were legally 
convicted and punished for capital crimes in Mississippi last 
year. 


KinG Epwarp has presented to the Mikado a miniature 
of himself set with diamonds, accompanied by an autograph 
letter. 


THE SENATE, on the 3d instant, passed the Elkins Inter- 
state Commerce Bill, known as the ‘‘ Anti-Trust Bill,’’ without 
division or debate. 


Tue Phipps Institute for consumptives is not yet open for 
patients, but its physicians have begun visiting consumptives 
in different parts of Philadelphia. 


Morris K. Jesup, President of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, has given $25,000 each to the endowment funds 
of the Hampton Institute and the Tuskegee School. 


A pISPATCH from Manila states that Major Edwin F. Glenn, 


of war, has been acquitted. 


> 


THE Moorish Pretender, Bu 
were surprised at dawn on the 2 
Sultan and completely routed. 
the slain. 


Hamara, and his following, 
7th ultimo by the forces of the 
The Pretender may be among 


THE most valuable article entering the port of New York 
for 1902 was coffee, the value of the amount imported being 
$58,329,401. Cotton came next, with a total valuation of 
30,144,077. hs 

DISPATCHES from Hong Kong report a general uprising 
in Southern China. The revolutionists pose as reformers, 
and hope, if successful, to secure the sympathy of foreign 
powers. 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on the 28th instant sent a message to 
Congress recommending action favoring the maintenance ofa 
fixed relationship between gold and silver in China and Mexico, 
at the request of those governments. 


SENATOR Fox, of Dauphin county, has introduced a bill 
into the Pennsylvania legislature that would give 4o per cent. 
of the qualified voters of any ward, city, borough or township 
the right to force a vote at the next election on local option. 


A DISASTROUS railroad accident occurred at Graceland, 
N. J. on the 28th ultimo. The Philadelphia and Reading ex- 
press plunged into the crowded cars of the Plainfield accom- 
modation, killing 20 persons, mostly residents of Plainfield, 
and seriously injuring more than 30 others. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has responded to appeals for the 
release of Mabini, the Filipino exile, by stating that Mabini 
can leave Guam whenever he pleases and go anywhere except 
to the Philippines, but it he goes there he must take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. 


THERE is a serious trolley strike at Waterford, Conn. The 
Governor has sent troops to preserve order. The few cars 
moved on the 2d instant had guards but no passengers, and 20 


| non-union motormen and conductors are reported injured by 


: ; = | stones and broken glass. 
who was tried by court martial for unlawfully killing prisoners | 


HENRY C. Rouse, President of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad, has made a midwinter trip from Pekin to 
Moscow in the record time of seventeen days and nineteen 
hours over the Eastern Chinese and Trans-Siberian Railroads. 
His journey was accelerated by complimentary special trains 


| through Manchuria and the other eastern provinces. 





IN prohibition Maine, where it is said prohibition is ‘‘ no 
good,’’ there were last vear behind prison bars 841 persons, 
a total of thirteen for every 10,000 people ; while in Massa- 
chusetts, the State having the best enforced license law, there 
were 7,451 prisoners, or thirty-three of every 10,000.— 


' [National Temperance Advocate. ] 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


avenue, at 
welcome. 


II a. 


2D Mo. 7.—GIRARD AVENUE FRIENDS’ 
Association. Joseph S. Walton will 
deliver an address on ‘‘ The Message 
of George Fox.”’ 


at 2.30 p. m. 
Rushmore. 
2p Mo. 8.—WoopLawn, VA., YOUNG Modern Philanthropy." 
Friends’ Association at the home of 





Anna S. Walton. 


2p Mo. 8.— PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
Meeting at Fourth and Green streets, 
at 7.30 p. m. 





2d Mo. 13.—PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA., | 
Friends’ Association. 


3 p.m. 


2D Mo. 14.—SALEM QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Salem, Ohio, at II a. m. 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders the 
same day, at Io a. m. 3 p.m. 


Mo. 











2p Mo. 14.—MIAMI QUARTERLY MEET- | 2D 
ing, at Waynesville, Ohio. Ministers 


and Elders the day before, at 2 p. m. 





2p Mo. 14.—MANSFIELD, N. J., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
George Bowne. 


streets, 


2D Mo. 15.—WuiITE Ptains, N. Y., 
meeting for worship will be held at | 


Sarah Knowlton’s, 52 S. Lexington | invited. 





m. 


2D Mo. 15.—AT KENNETT SQUARE, PAa., 
in the Friends’ meeting-house, State 
street, a Philanthropic Conference under 


the care of Western Quarterly Meeting, | phic pedagogue contented himself with add- 


An address by Jane | ing the word ‘‘ driver ’’ to the legend, and 
Subject, ‘‘ The Trend of | 


| 2D Mo. 16.—DUANESBURG QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Albany, N. Y., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders on the 14th, at 


| 2D Mo. 16.—CENTRE QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Bald Eagle, Pa., at 10 a. m. 
Meeting of Ministers on the 14th, at 


17.—CHESTER, Pa., 
Meeting, at Providence Meeting-house, 
Media, instead of at Middletown. 


2D Mo. 19.—A SOCIAL AT 15TH AND RACE 
under the care of the 
Interests Committee, with a lantern | 
exhibition of photographs taken in 
California by George W. Russell, in the 
lecture-room at 8 p. m. 
all interested in the Society are cordially 





| 
All visitors are WHEN a Scots schoolmaster entered the 
temple of learning a few mornings ago, he 
read on the blackboard the touching 
legend, ‘‘ Our teacher is a donkey.’ The 
pupils expected there would be a combined 
cyclone and earthquake ; but the philoso- 


opened the school as usual.— [Gathered. ] 


2D Mo. 15.—AtT DARBY FRIENDS’ MEET- 
ing-house, a conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor, 11.15a.m 


THE OLD RELIABLE 














MONTHLY 





Best 


: 
Friends and | 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


‘ 



































all 


the lamp 
chimneys; no 
trouble’ with 
mine. 

MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what nu.uber to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 






Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
, write 


own, N, Y., U.S.A, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 






Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30. a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


SRR Tee 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN [lIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Restful, 
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the skin. 
as I told you ?’’ asked the father, sternly. 


answer. 






A soy who had been ill was allowed to 


goto a party on the condition that, if it 
rained, he should take a cab to come home. 


It rained, but the boy arrived drenched to 
‘«Why didn’t you take a cab, 


‘*Oh, I did, papa—I did truly,’ was the 
‘« But I thought I would rather 
ride on top with the driver. It was great 


fun.’’—[Utica Observer. ] 


A SHORT-SIGHTED minister, during his 
sermon, noticed a commotion in one part 
of his congregation, but he did not observe 
that it was due to a gentleman having 
ignited a box of matches in his waistcoat 
pocket, and struggling to get out. In all 
innocence the minister quietly said, ‘‘There 
is a little disturbance ; we will sing a 
verse of 

‘ Sometimes a light surprises ' 
till it is over.’’ It is doubtful whether the 
congregation brought a proper solemnity 
to the singing of that hymn.—[{London 
Daily News. ] 


TOUR TO CALIFORNIA. 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The second Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to California for 
the present season will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on the Golden Gate 
Special, February 19, going via Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, San Antonio and El Paso 
to Los Angeles and San Diego. Three 
days will be spent in New Orleans, during 
the Mardi-Gras festivities. Shoulda suf- 
ficient number of passengers desire to 
travel under the care of a Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon, a delightful month's itin- 
erary in California has been outlined ; 
and a returning itinerary to leave San 
Francisco March 28, visiting Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood and Colorado Springs and 
Denver, arriving in New York April 6. 
Rate, $275 from all points on the Pennsy!l- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, covering 
all expenses of railroad transportation, side 
trips in California, and berth and meals 
going on the special train. No hotel ex- 
penses in California are included. Tickets 
are good for return within nine months, 
but returning cover transportation only. 
For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assis- 
tant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOUR TO WASH- 
INGTON. 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THREE-DAY 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, February 12. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, station 
to hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New 
York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, 
Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or 
Hamilton Hotels. For accommodations 
at Regent, Metropolian, National, or Col- 





ill 








onial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special side trip 
to Mt Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spec- 
ial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 263 
Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark,N.].; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R¢ ligions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 


30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend, Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 





*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. tsth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BIBLES. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
A NEW AND FULL LINE. 


FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING, REFERENCE TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 
TESTAMENTS, ETC., convenient, large, clear type, 
desirable binding. New and up-to-date Surpris- 

ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 

THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE  Svllabus of a 
course of twenty-five lessons in education. By 
George Allen Hubbell. Price, 25 cts. Postage 4 cts. 

THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 

JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. Price, 50 cents. 

All Friends’ books for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N.W. cor 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ageuts wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 

(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd & Media Sts., phia 


By Elizabeth 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST CO 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 








7,500,000 


142 South llth Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 


BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. |.. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 34 to 5 per cent. 
FREE OF TAXES 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 


NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 


BANKERS AND Brokers 323 Chestnut Street. 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal 


Estates. 


All values confidential 


(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. | 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALI 


Carpets 
and Rugs 


OTHERS IN 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the choi 


the very best in quality 


est in design ind at the 


economy in price 


Retail Stores 
1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by WI. J. McWATTERS. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Acrs as Exsgcuror, Apminisrrator, Trustse, 
ASSIGNEE, AND R&CEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 


Acts as TRUSTEE oF CoRPORATION MorTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION, 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 





E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Everything for the Garden| 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1903—the most superb and 


4 
‘ tf 


instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages——700 
i engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


ing liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds, con- 


taining one packet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids ; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed ; 
Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce; Early 


Asters 
uby Tomato and Cardinal Radish, ina coupon 


envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


85 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


New Shirtings for 1903. 


A svecial counter in the Main Aisle of 
the West Store is devoted to a showing of 


| 
! 


some of the new Shirting materials for | 


1903. The display will interest women 
even more than men; for, though these 


| 


goods are especially intended for men's ! 


neglige shirts, they are also the popular 
spring and summer materials for women's 
shirt waists and children’s dresses. 

Our present showing comprises the 
cream.of the European and American 
markets. In all of them there is a marked 
tendency to greater neatness in the color 
effects, with white predominating. 


These items give merely a hint of our 


remarkable showing : 


Woven Madras 
More than three hundred styles between 
these two prices, and they are the hand- 


somest we have ever offered ; 32 inches | 


wide —15§c to 25¢ a yard. 


| Imported Madras 


Not less than five hundred different 
styles, in color effects various enough to 
please all tastes ; 32 inches wide—25c 
to 50c a yard. 


Domestic Oxfords 


These are the newest conceits of the 
weaver's art ; plenty of white grounds, 
and sufficiently heavy for present wear; 
32 inches wide—3oc to 4oc a yard. 


| Imported Oxfords 


More than two hundred styles ; some 
are heavily mercerized, making them 
especially suitable for women’s and 
children’s dresses; 32 inches wide— 
35c to 50c a yard. 


Our line of samples for shirt- 


| now ready, and will be sep 


ae 


| Strawbridge 


PHILADELPHIA. 


435 FLOWERSS 
1 OReais 


Worth $1.25. 4 SPECIAL OFFER * 
made to introduce our goods. Satisfaction 
‘anteed or money refunded. 


20 Pkts. SEEDS 


1 Pkt. Rambler Rose 3 col’smxd . 1 Pkt. Diamond Flower. 
* Pansies, colors mixed. “ California Sweet Peas, 
* Washington Weeping Palm. ‘‘ Double Chinese Pink. 
“ MarySemple A-ters,4colors.‘‘ Carnation Marguerite. 
‘ Alyssum. Little Gem, mixed.‘ Heliotrope mixed. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum. ‘‘ Poppy—New Shirley. 
* Forget-me-not Victoria. * Umbrella Plant. 
Hibiscus Crimson Fye. ** Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. * Japan Morning Glory 
* Phlox Drummondii. BU “ Petunialy brid, mixed. 
L 
1 New Red Calla 23, Summer Flowering Hyacinth, 
1 Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilles,2 
Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 
2 Splendid New Canna Lilies— 
l crimson, 1 golden 
A Return Check good for 25 ets. on 
first $1.000rder; also our New Floral 
Guide, all above postpaid, only We 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Growers of the ‘' Best 
Roses in America.”’ 


Box Z, West Grove, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


Growing Ideas 


What to grow in the garden. When 7 


to grow and how. Modern ideas of 
agriculture and floriculture for 

those who plant for pleasure 

or profit. Illustrated in 


Sent free to all who mention this paper. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





